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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  STATE  OF  INDIANA 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 


a  {proclamation 

HE  planting  of  trees  is  a  public  benefaction.  Whosoever 
plants  one  makes  the  earth  more  habitable  and  a  happier 
place  in  which  to  dwell,  and  thereby  earns  the  grateful 
praise  of  coming  generations. 

Eelieving  that  systematic  and  persistent  effort  will  re¬ 
store  in  some  measure  the  all  but  inexhaustible  and  limit¬ 
less  forest  which  once  covered  the  larger  portion  of  the  area  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth,  but  which  is  now  gone ;  and  in  conformity  to  a  law  solemnly 
enacted  and  approved,  I,  J.  Frank  ITanly,  governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
do  hereby  designate  and  proclaim  Friday,  April  21,  and  Friday,  October 
20,  1905,  as 

ARBOR  DAYS 

to  be  observed  throughout  the  state  by  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  upon 
the  grounds  about  all  public  buildings  and  public  institutions  and  upon  the 
public  highways,  as  well  as  upon  grounds  about  private  homes,  for  their 
adornment  and  beautification. 

Each  of  said  days  is  hereby  designated  and  set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  celebration  by  all  the  people. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  the  state,  whether  public  or  private, 
are  hereby  recommended  and  urged  to  observe  each  of  said  days,  in  so  far 
as  the  same  may  be  practicable,  by  public  exercises  of  a  character  calcu¬ 
lated  to  teach  their  respective  pupils  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  the  plant¬ 
ing,  the  culture  and  the  care  of  trees. 

By  so  doing  we  will  add  to  the  beauty,  the  wealth  and  the  resources  of 
the  state  and  to  our  own  culture  and  happiness. 

Done  at  the  capitol  of  Indiana,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  this  first 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  in  the 
year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  129th  and  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  the  89th. 

J.  FRANK  HANLY, 

Governor  of  Indiana. 

[SEAL]  By  the  Governor: 

DANIEL  E.  STORMS, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Ho  tbe  Geacbers  anb  pupils  of  llnbiana 


T  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  offer  the  material  contained 
herein  for  your  consideration.  I  shall  be  grateful  if  it 
helps  in  any  way  to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  in  our  trees 
and  birds. 

The  article  by  A.  W.  Butler,  secretary  of  the  state 
charity  organization,  takes  us  hack  one  hundred  years, 
when  “over  the  greater  part  of  the  state  were  spread  dense  forests  of  tall 
trees,  heavy  timber,  whose  limbs  met  and  branches  were  so  interwoven  that 
but  occasionally  could  the  sunlight  find  entrance,”  and  later,  when  “the 
axe  and  the  fire  performed  their  work”  of  removing  these  great  forests. 

The  matter  concerning  the  Indiana  state  board  of  forestry  was  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Freeman,  secretary  of  the  board. 
This  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  work  which  the  state  is  doing.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  valuable  and  is  well  worth  careful  reading. 

The  articles  by  various  members  of  the  state  Audubon  society  indicate 
the  interest  which  some  of  our  most  earnest  men  and  women  are  taking  in 
the  birds.  These  people  always  find  time  to  say  and  do  something  for  our 
feathered  friends.  The  story  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Tice  is  full  of  spicy  interest 
and  shows  an  intimate  association  with  one  of  our  sweetest  singers. 

Directions  for  planting  trees  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  for  farmers’  bulletin  No.  134.  This  is 
also  printed  in  our  1904  arbor  and  bird  day  annual  and  may  be  had  upon 
application  and  five  cents  for  postage.  With  these  directions  no  one  can 
fail  to  select  and  plant  trees  properly. 

When  you  have  planted  your  trees,  hushes  and  vines,  render  your  lit¬ 
erary  program.  This  will  be  much  more  heartily  entered  into  after  the 
work  of  planting  is  done.  Then  you  will  have  something  to  sing  and  talk 
about.  '  Sincerely, 


F.  A.  COTTON. 


A  FOREST  JIYMK 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.  Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave , 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them — ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  hach 

The  sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darkling  wood, 

Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down, 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.  For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences 
Which,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 

And  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  houghs,  and  from  the  sound 
Of  the  invisible  breath  that  swayed  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bowed 
His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power 
And  inaccessible  majesty. 

— Bryant. 


Ibtstorical  Hmerican  Zvees 


1.  The  Big  Tree  of  Geneseo,  New  York. 

2.  The  Charter  Oak,  Hartford,  Conn. 

3.  Penn’s  Treaty  Tree,  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  Stuyvesant  Pear  Tree,  New  York. 

5.  Gates’  Weeping  Willow,  New  York. 

6.  Pontiac’s  Memorial  Tree,  Detroit. 

7.  The  Washington  Elm,  Cambridge. 

8.  The  Tory  Tulip  Tree,  King’s  Mountain. 

9.  The  Jane  McCrea  Tree,  Fort  Edward. 

10.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  Tree,  Fort  Edward. 

11.  The  Magnolia  Council  Tree,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

12.  Wayne’s  Black  Walnut,  near  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 

13.  Arnold’s  Willow,  near  West  Point. 

14.  The  Rhode  Island  Sycamore,  near  the  Seaconnet. 

15.  The  Washington  Cypress,  Dismal  Swamp. 

16.  The  Miami  Apple  Tree,  opposite  Fort  Wayne. 

17.  Villere’s  Pecan  Tree,  near  New  Orleans. 

18.  The  Fox  Oak,  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

19.  The  Eliot  Oak. 

20.  The  Monarch,  Boston  Common. 

21.  The  Liberty  Tree,  Boston. 

22.  The  Second  Liberty  Tree,  Quincy,  Mass. 

23.  The  Hangman’s  Tree,  Quincy. 

24.  The  Whittemore  Elm. 

25.  The  Groom  Willow. 

26.  The  Constitutional  Elm,  Corydon,  Ind. 

— “Trees  in  Prose  and  Poetry,”  Stone  and  Fickett. 
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flnfciana's  jforeets  ®ne  Ibunfcret)  IPeare  Hqo* 


AMOS  W.  BUTLEE 

VER  the  greater  part  of  this  state  were  spread  dense  forests 
of  tall  trees — heavy  timber — whose  limbs  met,  and 
branches  were  so  interwoven  that  but  occasionally  could 
the  sunlight  find  entrance.  There  was  little  or  no  under¬ 
growth  in  the  heaviest  woods  and  the  gloom  of  these  dense 
shades  and  its  accompanying  silence  was  terribly  oppres¬ 
sive.  Mile  upon  mile,  days’  journey  upon  days’  journey,  stretched  those 
gloomy  shades  amid  giant  columns  and  green  arches  reared  by  nature 
through  centuries  of  time.  The  only  interruption  were  the  beds  of  water¬ 
courses  ;  the  poorer  hill-sides  covered  with  underbrush ;  the  smaller  growth 
of  less  productive  uplands ;  the  site  of  an  extensive  windfall,  the  record  of 
a  tornado’s  passage ;  the  small  area  of  second-growth  timber  marking  the 
former  clearing  for  some  Indian  camp ;  the  more  or  less  extensive  patches 
of  meadow,  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  forest  by  Indian  fires.  To 
the  west,  in  the  valley  of  the  Wabash,  were  wide  meadows  covered  with  long 
grass.  In  the  northern  third  of  our  territory  were  prairies  and  sloughs 
alternating  with  wooded  sand-hills  and  reedy  swamps,  imperfectly  drained 
by  a  network  of  sluggish  streams,  which,  in  turn,  gave  place  to  extensive 
marshes  toward  Lake  Michigan. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  state  was  more  heavily  timbered.  Perhaps 
nowhere  could  America  show  more  magnificent  forests  of  deciduous  trees, 
or  more  noble  specimens  of  characteristic  forms  than  existed  in  the  val¬ 
leys  of  the  Wabash  and  Whitewater.  The  trees  decreased  in  size  to  the 
northward,  those  along  the  lakes  being  noticeably  inferior.  Copiferous 
trees  were  few  in  number  and  confined  to  restricted  areas.  Those  found 
were  poor  representatives  of  their  species.  The  forests  were  made  up  of 
many  kinds  of  trees  growing  together  indiscriminately.  Here  and  there 
a  certain  group  or  occasionally  a  species  was  found  predominating.  In 
various  localities  the  character  of  the  forest  was  different.  While  oak, 
ash,  hickory,  maple,  beech  and  elm  were  prevailing  trees,  they  varied  much 
in  number  and  proportion.  In  some  places  the  tulip  poplars  were  very 


*From  the  proceedings  of  Indiana  academy  of  science,  1895. 
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ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY  ANNUAL 


numerous,  the  trees  often  attaining  great  size — the  largest  tree  of  the 
primitive  forest.  Forty-two  kinds  of  trees  in  the  Wabash  valley  attained 
a  height  above  a  hundred  feet  ;  the  tallest  recorded  being  a  tulip  poplar  190 
feet  high.  It  was  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference  and  ninety-one  feet  to 
the  first  limb.  1 1  any  thousands  grew  over  the  state  measuring  from  three 
and  a  half  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Xumbers  uf  sweet  gum  in  the  more 
fertile  ground  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  contended  with  the  tulip 
poplar  in  height,  and  in  beauty  and  symmetry  exceeded  it.  They  some¬ 
times  attained  a  height  of  150  feet  and  a  diameter  of  four  feet,  often  pre¬ 
serving  almost  the  same  size  to  the  first  limb. 

In  the  oak  woods  there  were  giants,  too ;  the  red,  scarlet,  burr  and 
white  oaks  reaching  a  girth  of  ten  to  twentv  feet,  and  often  a  height  of  125 
to  150  feet.  One  instance  is  reported  of  a  scarlet  oak  1S1  feet  high.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  state,  too,  the  sweet  buckeye  attains  great  size, 
often  being  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  trunk  as 
straight  as  a  column,  and  reaching  a  total  height  of  over  100  feet.  One 
example  of  this  species  is  unique.  It  is  the  tree  from  which  was  made  the 
celebrated  buckeye  canoe  of  the  Harrison  presidential  campaign  of  1S!0. 
The  tree  grew  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Hush  county,  and  is  said  to  have 
been,  when  standing,  twentv-seven  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference  and 

7  v_  7  i/ 

ninety  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  first  limb.  Here  and  there,  quite  thickly 
scattered,  were  to  be  found  groves  of  the  finest  black  walnut  trees  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Some  of  the  groves  were  quite  extensive,  containing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  trees,  individuals  of  which  were  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
100  to  150  feet  high. 

In  the  river  vallevs.  along  the  streams,  the  great  size  of  the  svcamore 

xJ  7  O  7  xJ 

was  noticeable.  This  was  the  largest  of  the  hardwood  trees,  reaching  a 
maximum  height  of  110  to  165  feet  and  often  measuring  five  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  Keeping  these  company  were  the  cottonwoods,  the  larger  of 
which  measured  five  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  130  to  165  feet  high. 
The  beauty  of  all  the  trees  of  this  region  was  the  white  elm.  Its  diameter 
was  three  to  five  feet  and  its  height  sometimes  120  feet  or  more,  the  am¬ 
bitus  often  spreading  over  100  feet. 

REMOVAL  OF  FOREST 

The  pioneer’s  first  work  was  to  cut  away  the  trees  and  build  a  cabin. 
As  each  cabin  was  built  it  foreshadowed  a  clearing  extending  more  and 
more  each  year.  The  line  of  the  Ohio  and  the  TT abash  formed  the  basis 


INDIANA  FORESTS  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 
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for  the  advance  of  settlement.  The  axe  and  the  fire  performed  their  work. 
Great  deadenings  gave  promise  of  a  lively  time  log-rolling  next  season. 
Giant  tulip  poplars,  monster  black  walnuts,  and  oaks,  ash,  wild  cherry  and 
sweet  gum,  the  largest  of  their  fellows,  were  rolled  into  heaps  and  burned. 
To  this,  in  time,  was  added  the  demand  for  fuel,  for  lumber  and  for  timber 
to  supply  all  the  drafts  which  human  wants  could  make  upon  the  forest,  not 
only  for  our  own  population,  but  for  other  states  and  other  lands.  Thus 
were  our  forests  destroyed.  ISTow,  except  in  a  few  localities,  there  remains 
no -virgin  forest. 


Zbe  Unfciana  State  Boarfc  of  forestry* 


HE  work  accomplished  by  the  Indiana  state  hoard  of  for¬ 
estry  the  year  just  past  is  more  extensive  and  far-reaching 
than  can  he  definitely  stated  in  this  report.  A  goodly 
amount  of  information  has  been  ascertained  and  given  out 
from  time  to  time  through  correspondence  and  newspaper 
articles.  A  vigorous  crusade  of  agitation  of  the  subject 
has  been  carried  on  almost  constantly  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  forestry  advancement  and  forest  protection  is  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  every  locality.  There  has  been  formed  a  strong 
sentiment  of  appreciation  for  the  cause,  which  will  sooner  or  later  ripen 
into  sincere  and  concerted  activities.  Hen  and  women  possessing  notable 
recognition  for  thought  and  intellect  are  observing  and  studying  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  conditions  and  are  formulating  plans  and  shaping  advice  as  to 
the  best  course  to  pursue  in  the  prosecution  of  forest  enterprises  within  the 
state. 

A  great  number  of  addresses  on  the  subject  of  forestry  were  made  at 
both  private  and  public  gatherings  of  various  kinds.  At  farmers’  insti¬ 
tutes,  educational  assemblages,  club  organizations,  associations  of  horticul¬ 
ture  and  agriculture  and  conventions,  topics  of  forestry  were  given  promi¬ 
nent  places  on  the  programs  and  in  the  discussions.  These  elements  are 
the  most  hopeful  indications  for  the  success  of  the  cause,  and  they  reveal 
the  mind  of  the  people.  Although  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  timber  supply 
for  the  uses  of  the  manufacturing  industries  affords  a  great  temptation, 
because  of  the  good  price  offered  for  forest  owners  to  dispose  of  their  timber 
product,  there  is  vastly  less  of  the  sentiment  and  disposition  to  minimize 
the  woodlands.  There  is  forming  strongly  and  surely  a  disposition  to  care¬ 
fully  guard  the  present  forests  and  a  maximum  tendency  to  dedicate  and 
reforest  the  cheaper  broken  lands.  The  thoughts  are  becoming  rapidly  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  dangerous  condition  into  which  the  country  was  drifting,  and 
in  every  community  are  found  men  who  are  thoroughly  awakened  to  the 
necessitv  for  immediate  activity,  and  because  of  their  wider  vision  and 
greater  forethought  they  are  sounding  a  warning  note  against  the  ruthless 
forest  destruction. 


♦From  report  of  state  board  of  forestry,  1904. 
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When  the  far-reaching  results  of  the  past  neglect  in  handling  forests  is 
seen  the  first  thought,  perhaps,  is  to  remedy  the  evil  to  the  extent  of  pre¬ 
venting  future  recklessness  by  legislation.  The  thought  would  he  to  legis¬ 
late  men  into  doing  that  which  their  own  intelligence  should  know  is  the 
right  thing  for  them  to  do.  The  board  has  found  it  necessary  in  the  past 
to  seek  some  legislation  in  order  to  have  a  fitting  foundation  for  it  to  become 
an  effective  body,  and  it  sees  wherein  other  legislation  will  be  beneficial  in 
the  future,  and  the  same  will  be  discussed  in  this  report.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  in  any  sense  the  idea  that  right  forestry  can  be  legislated  into  exist¬ 
ence.  It  is  activity  and  not  law  which  will  solve  the  forestry  problem,  but 
legislation  can  be  enacted  which  will  induce  activity,  and  that  shall  be  the 
aim  sought  by  the  board  in  all  legislative  attempts.  The  greatest  efforts, 
therefore,  by  the  board  have  been  directed  to  the  stimulating  and  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  conditions  of  the  necessity  for  and 
the  best  methods  and  plans  to  follow.  It  feels  that  these  elements,  rightly 
instituted  with  the  people,  are  more  important  than  laws.  The  members 
of  the  general  assembly  are  keenly  alive  to  the  best  and  highest  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  state,  and  when  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  forest 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  to  solve  in  connection  with 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  us  all  they  will  investigate  the  matter,  use  their 
best  judgment  and  enact  just  and  suitable  laws. 

In  conclusion,  the  board  urges  an  increased  activity  and  interest  in  for¬ 
estry  by  the  entire  people.  It  urges,  however,  that  more  attention  be  given 
to  stable  forest  plantings  of  the  commercial  hardwoods,  such  as  the  indus¬ 
tries  will  demand  in  the  future.  Investigate  the  cheap  land  sections  of 
the  state  and  establish  forestry  estates.  Surely  in  this  there  are  great  op¬ 
portunities. 


IReport  of  JEiperiments,  Improvements,  Conditions  and 

IRequirements 


AT  THE  FOREST  RESERVATION  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION 
AT  HENRYVILLE,  CLARK  COUNTY,  INDIANA, 

TO  DECEMBER  I,  1904* 


SEEDS -TREATMENT  AND  PLANTING 

HE  walnut,  hickory,  oak  and  black  locust  seeds  which  were 
stored  by  stratifying  them  in  sand  in  the  fall  of  1903  were 
taken  from  storage  and  planted  at  different  periods  of  time 
in  range  from  May  6th  to  30th  this  last  spring,  1904. 
The  ash,  linden,  catalpa  and  pine  seeds,  which  were  se¬ 
cured  at  the  same  time  and  stored  in  a  dry,  cool  room, 
were  also  planted  during  the  same  period. 

The  extent  and  the  result  of  these  experiments  must  be  considered  from 
the  view  that  the  season  of  1903  was  a  very  poor  one  for  securing  either  a 
good  quantity  or  a  good  quality  of  seeds,  as  stated  in  last  year’s  report. 

The  storage  experiment  was  a  success  in  every  way  so  far  as  seed  effects 
were  concerned.  Large  box  beds  were  built  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  the  open  and  upon  a  well-drained  site.  In  these  were  placed  alternately 
layers  of  seeds  and  sand  until  they  were  filled.  Sand  enough  was  placed 
over  the  lower  layers  of  seeds  to  imbed  them  completely  and  to  afford  a 
solid  encasement  for  holding  the  moisture.  Over  the  last  layer,  at  the  top, 
was  placed  a  covering  of  from  three  to  four  inches  of  sand  to  prevent  the 
upper  layers  from  drying  out  and  thus  hinder  the  killing  of  the  germ  by  the 
alternate  moistening  and  drying  of  the  seeds,  as  would  result  by  reason  of 
the  alternate  changes  in  the  climate.  Ho  straw  or  other  mulch  was  placed 
over  them,  as  it  adds  to  the  enticement  of  rodents,  which  are  always  to  be 
guarded  against  in  seed  storage.  The  seeds  were  permitted  to  receive  all 
the  weathering  from  December  to  the  time  of  removal  for  planting,  approx¬ 
imately  five  months. 

When  the  seeds  were  removed  from  the  storage  the  results  were  very  de¬ 
cided.  All  the  poor  seeds  were  rotted  or  the  defects  so  developed  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  detecting  them.  The  good  seeds  were  in  a  splendid 


*From  report  of  state  board  of  forestry,  1904. 
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condition  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  germination.  By  placing  the  seeds  when 
removed  into  vessels  of  water  complete  separation  of  the  good  and  had  seeds 
was  accomplished.  The  former  at  once  sank  and  the  latter  floated  and  were 
cast  away. 

The  approximate  amounts  of  bad  seeds  as  determined  by  this  treatment 
were  as  follows:  Walnut,  10  per  cent. ;  hickory,  20  per  cent. ;  oak,  60  per 
cent. ;  chestnut,  50  per  cent.,  and  locust,  0  per  cent. 

A  condition  arose  in  this  feature  of  the  work  which  was  unlooked  for 
and  which  will  be  given  to  guide  others  from  a  like  occurrence.  The  sea¬ 
son  of  last  spring  was  decidedly  rainy  and  thus  prevented  the  preparation 
of  the  ground  for  planting  as  early  as  should  have  been  to  receive  the  seeds 
before  they  attained  a  too  advanced  state  of  germination,  as  forest  seeds 
germinate  very  early  if  moisture  and  light  is  afforded  them.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  many  seeds  were  lost  in  removing  them  from  storage  by  their  fall¬ 
ing  apart  or  the  destroying  of  the  sprouts,  as  many  when  removed  were  far 
advanced  both  in  root  and  stem.  As  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  seeds  and 
the  climatic  probabilities  were  appreciated  every  effort  was  made  to  push 
the  land  preparation  and  retard  the  seed  germination.  The  storage  beds 
were  covered  with  boards  to  shut  out  the  light.  Had  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  been  foreseen  and  this  precaution  taken  early  the  advanced  germina¬ 
tion  could  have  been  overcome  to  a  large  extent. 

Another  thing  occurred  which  prevented  the  extent  of  both  storage  and 
planting.  Eight  bushels  of  acorns  secured  in  Tennessee  from  a  seed  firm, 
were  not  properly  cured  before  shipment,  and  after  being  placed  in  bulk  for 
shipment,  and  because  of  delay  en  route,  became  heated  and  sprouted  until 
worthless  when  they  arrived  and  were  rejected,  and  thus  limited  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  acorns  for  storage  to  but  two  bushels,  which  after  the  tests  left  but 
a  small  quantity  for  the  planting. 

The  planting  of  the  seeds  was  performed  in  the  most  simple  and  speedy 
manner.  The  abandoned,  worn-out  fields  were  prepared  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  for  corn  planting,  except  the  ground  was  not  thoroughly  pulverized 
and  was  crossed  off  at  greater  distances.  When  the  ground  was  well 
plowed  or  disked,  a  marker  was  made  of  heavy  oak  plank  and  steel  to  per¬ 
form  the  work  of  checking  the  rows.  It  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  sled 
with  the  runners  plated  with  steel  drawn  to  a  cutting  edge  in  front  and 
widened  to  a  distance  of  four  inches  at  the  back.  By  this  device  and  a  good 
team  the  ground  was  well  and  speedily  prepared.  The  planting  was  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  five  feet  apart  each  way.  Men  with  apron  sacks  filled  with  seeds 
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and  suspended  in  front  of  them  from  their  shoulders  dropped  the  seeds  into 
the  checks  and  with  ordinary  farm  hoes  covered  them.  The  seeds  were 
brought  from  storage  directly  to  them,  and  at  no  time  were  they  permitted 
to  become  dry  before  they  were  planted.  The  kinds  of  seeds  planted  on  a 
field  or  a  part  of  it  were  determined  by  the  soil  character.  Adaptation  of 
soil  and  seed  were  observed,  though  as  an  experiment,  to  fully  determine 
that  a  tree  will  not  do  any  good  or  only  fairly  good  on  a  certain  soil,  and  a 
given  condition  was  thought  to  be  worth  almost  if  not  as  much  as  to  know 
the  affirmative  result,  and  thus  departures  were  made  from  the  observance. 

The  plantings  were  both  pure  and  mixed,  as  shown  by  the  following  de¬ 
scriptions  : 

1.  Eight  acres  black  walnut,  planted  on  porous,  sandy,  clay  soil  of  700 
feet  average  elevation. 

2.  Four  acres  walnut  and  chestnut  in  groups  of  rows  each,  planted  on 
porous,  sandy,  clay  soil  of  630  feet  average  elevation. 

3.  Seven  acres  shellbark  hickory,  planted  on  hard,  sandstone,  clay  soil 
of  600  feet  average  elevation. 

4.  Seven  acres  shellbark  hickory  and  chestnut  planted  on  sandstone, 
porous,  clay  soil  of  620  feet  average  elevation. 

5.  Five  acres  shellbark  hickory  and  white  oak  planted  on  hard,  sand¬ 
stone,  clay  soil  of  600  feet  average  elevation. 

The  first  of  these  plantings  is  far  more  successful,  to  the  present,  than 
any  of  the  others.  A  splendid  rain  fell  soon  after  it  was  done,  and  within 
ten  days  thereafter  the  young  walnuts  were  shooting  through  the  ground  in 
almost  a  perfect  stand.  Two  seeds  were  planted  in  a  hill  and  were  placed 
about  two  inches  apart.  This  number  was  planted  in  a  hill  to  insure  a  per¬ 
fect  stand  on  the  planted  area,  with  the  idea  that  if  they  came  well  thin¬ 
ning  could  be  done  and  the  young  seedlings  transplanted  to  the  vacant 
spaces  and  other  fields  to  determine  the  success  of  transplanting  walnut 
seedlings. 

The  seeds  came  and  grew  almost  perfectly,  and  the  work  of  digging 
and  transplanting  the  excess  seedlings  will  be  done  the  coming  spring  of 
1905.  The  only  notable  loss  from  a  perfect  stand  is  due  to  the  squirrels, 
which  dug  the  seeds  up  and  carried  them  away  on  the  parts  of  the  fields 
next  to  the  timbered  areas. 

At  this  same  time,  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  by  tbe  same 
methods,  were  planted  two  acres  of  dry,  unstored  walnuts.  Up  to  date 
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there  are  no  signs  of  growth  from  these  seeds.  The  inference  is  that  they 
will  put  forth  next  year.  This  instance  affords  splendid  argument  for  the 
storage  of  walnuts  before  planting. 

The  other  plantings  did  not  do  so  well.  The  oaks  and  the  chestnut 
were  more  advanced  in  germination  than  the  hickory  and  walnut,  and 
hence  were  more  liable  to  injury  from  the  removal  and  planting.  Tor 
almost  ten  weeks  after  planting  the  last  fields  no  rain  at  all  fell,  and  none 
of  any  decided  consequence  came  till  the  last  of  September  from  the  time 
of  the  planting.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  such  a  drouth  has  not  been 
known  in  that  vicinity  for  more  than  fifty  years,  though  drouth  is  common 
to  the  locality.  Because,  then,  of  these  conditions  over  which  man  has  no 
control,  many  of  the  seeds  perished  before  any  perceptible  growth  or  soon 
thereafter.  The  walnuts  and  hickorynuts  were  more  hardy  against  such 
conditions,  and  since  the  rains  of  the  late  summer  and  autumn  are  coming 
through  the  ground  in  splendid  numbers.  Of  the  plantings  the  following 
per  cents,  may  be  given  as  fairly  accurate  for  the  stand  of  seedlings  ob¬ 
tained  :  Walnut,  90  per  cent.;  hickory,  75  per  cent.;  chestnut,  30  per 
cent.,  and  oak,  20  per  cent.  All  conditions  considered,  the  results  are  good 
and  afford  good  hopes  for  excellent  results  under  more  favorable  conditions. 

The  growth  of  the  seedlings  has  suffered  from. the  same  causes  of  drouth 
as  above  given.  Except  the  walnut  the  seedlings  are  in  all  stages,  from 
just  coming  through  the  ground  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high.  The 
only  cultivation  which  was  given  them  was  with  the  harrow.  The  ground 
was  left  unpulverized  at  the  time  of  planting.  During  the  summer  a 
weighted  harrow  was  dragged  over  the  ground,  straddling  the  rows,  and  by 
this  method  sufficient  cultivation  was  given  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

The  ash,  linden,  catalpa,  locust  and  pine  seeds  which  were  sown  in  the 
nursery  made  no  progress.  They  simply  burned  in  the  ground,  so  that  the 
nursery  effort  may  be  classed  as  a  failure.  ISTo  irrigation  means  were  at 
hand  to  facilitate  this  feature,  and  the  effort  will  be  renewed  this  fall. 

Ash  seeds  were  sown  broadcast  along  the  streams  also  during  the  last 
spring,  but  no  results  are  visible  at  this  time.  It  may  be  that  later  results 
will  develop. 

With  the  above  conditions  and  results  in  mind  the  board  has  decided  to 
plant  the  seeds  this  fall,  1904,  instead  of  storing  them  in  sand  and  again 
risking  the  climatic  conditions  of  another  spring  season.  Owing  to  the 
excessive  drouth  of  the  past  summer  good  seeds  are  not  available  in  the 
locality,  and  from  the  same  and  other  reasons  good  seed  can  not  be  found 
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in  any  part  of  the  state  or  the  adjoining  states.  Enough  good  seeds,  how¬ 
ever,  by  great  effort  have  been  obtained  to  perform  the  following  plantings  : 

1.  Thirteen  acres  mixed  oaks,  shellbark  hickory,  chestnut,  walnut,  ash, 
cherry  and  linden,  planted  in  sandy,  porous,  clay  soil  of  520  feet  average 
elevation. 

2.  Eighteen  acres  walnut,  mixed  oaks,  shellbark  hickory,  chestnut  and 
cherry,  planted  in  sandy,  porous,  clay  soil  of  560  feet  average  elevation. 

3.  Twenty-five  acres  shellbark  hickory,  cherry,  mixed  oaks,  chestnut 
and  ash,  planted  in  hard,  sandstone,  clay  soil  of  620  feet  average  elevation. 

4.  Fifteen  acres  shellbark  hickory,  mixed  oaks,  ash  and  walnut, 
planted  on  sandy,  porous,  clay  soil  of  580  feet  average  elevation. 

5.  Fifteen  acres  mixed  oaks,  cherry  and  shellbark  hickory,  planted  on 
hard,  sandstone,  clay  soil  of  590  feet  average  elevation. 

6.  Fifteen  acres  of  nursery  of  every  kind  of  seed  included  in  the 
above  plantings,  and  locust,  poplar,  sycamore,  pine,  mulberry  and  catalpa 
in  addition. 

All  seeds  planted  on  the  above  areas  were  tested  in  water  to  avoid  plant¬ 
ing  defective  ones.  The  test  showed  the  following  approximated  per  cents, 
of  bad  seeds :  Acorns,  40  per  cent. ;  hickory,  20  per  cent. ;  chestnuts,  20 
per  cent. ;  linden,  60  per  cent. ;  cherry,  5  per  cent. ;  walnut,  5  per  cent. ; 
ash,  20  per  cent. ;  mulberry,  2  per  cent. ;  coffeenut,  0  per  cent, ;  pecans,  5 
per  cent.,  and  pine,  3  per  cent. 

The  extent  of  seeds  secured  to  date  is  as  follows :  Forty-eight  bushels 
of  mixed  acorns,  2  bushels  of  linden,  2  bushels  of  cherry,  15  bushels  of 
shellbark  hickory  nuts,  8  bushels  of  chestnuts,  200  pounds  of  ash,  100 
pounds  of  locust,  2  pounds  of  mulberry,  50  pounds  of  Kentucky  coffee  tree, 
10  pounds  of  Texas  pecans  and  5  pounds  of  white  pine.  Nearly  all  of  this 
quantity  was  secured  outside  of  Indiana. 

The  field  plantings  were  at  distances  of  five  feet  apart  each  way,  with 
the  two  exceptions,  and  the  different  species  of  seeds  were  planted  in  alter¬ 
nated  rows  or  groups  of  rows.  The  nursery  was  planted  by  drilling  the 
seeds  thickly  in  rows  at  three  feet  apart.  In  all  the  work  the  ground  was 
prepared  in  splendid  shape  by  the  same  methods  as  in  the  spring  plantings. 

As  many  seeds  as  can  he  secured  will  he  stored  in  sand  for  planting  in 
the  spring,  1905. 

No  definite  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  work  so  far  accom¬ 
plished.  There  are  not  enough  premises  from  which  to  deduct  a  right 
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opinion,  bnt  the  evidence  so  far  is  favorable  to  the  renewal  of  forests  on 
denuded  lands  by  seed  planting  at  small  expense. 


FOREST  CULTIVATED 


The  work  of  cultivating  the  forest  area  of  the  reservation,  as  begun  last 
year,  was  carried  on  as  fast  as  the  means  would  permit  in  connection  with 
the  other  lines  of  work.  About  eighty  acres  were  gone  over  the  past  sum¬ 
mer.  All  the  inferior  trees,  the  worthless  species  and  the  excess  over  and 
above  the  number  desired  to  form  the  permanent  forest  were  cut  out. 
Those  left  standing  were  pruned  as  seemed  right  for  their  best  development, 
and  all  the  brush  was  leveled  close  to  the  surface  to  form  a  covering  and  rot 
into  mold  and  form  humus  to  retain  the  moisture  and  enrich  the  soil. 

The  work  of  this  kind  which  was  performed  last  year  indicates  by  the 
good  development  this  past  summer  that  the  plan  is  both  right  and  neces¬ 
sary.  The  cutting  out  of  the  excess  and  worthless  trees  and  the  pruning 
afford  such  vastly  greater  chances  for  the  trees  remaining  to  develop  that 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  being  the  thing  to  do.  The  fact  that  the 
development  is  there  and  can  be  so  plainly  seen  by  any  one  is  evidence  for 
the  argument  that  all  the  forested  area  should  receive  the  cultivation  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

The  indications  at  this  date  are  that  the  summer  and  autumn  are  the 
best  seasons  to  do  the  work.  The  sprouting  from  the  stumps  and  the  heal¬ 
ing  over  of  the  cuts  made  in  pruning  is  far  more  satisfactory  when  the 
work  is  performed  in  the  summer  and  autumn  than  where  it  is  done  in  the 
spring  months.  The  winter  time  up  till  March  is  very  satisfactory  in  the 
same  points,  but  not  so  satisfactory  in  completeness.  In  the  winter  time  it 
is  difficult  to  locate  all  the  dead  and  dying  trees  and  the  different  species 
which  should  be  cut  out  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  foliage.  The  past  year 
has  shown  that  the  work  can  not  be  successfully  done  in  winter. 

Scarcely  a  tree  died  from  the  cultivation  effects  last  year.  A  few  show 
the  effects  of  the  cultivation  of  the  past  summer.  The  leaves  withered  and 
to  all  appearance  the  trees  are  dead,  though  the  spring  time  may  see  their 
leaves  put  forth.  The  number  thus  affected  is  so  very  small  that  it  at¬ 
taches  no  significance  of  data  against  the  theory.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  excessive  drouth  of  the  locality  it  is  marvelous  that  so  few  were 
affected. 
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The  only  damaging  evidence  against  the  work  is  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  for  disastrous  fires.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against 
them.  Notices  are  served  on  all  land-owners  adjoining  the  reservation 
every  September,  which  is  the  beginning,  of  the  season  for  starting  fires. 
If  fires  can  be  avoided  for  a  few  years  the  danger  will  be  over.  Great 
credit  is  due  the  citizens  of  the  community  for  the  care  they  are  exercising 
in  guarding  the  reservation  against  this  danger.  Considering  the  reckless¬ 
ness  of  former  years  in  spreading  fires  in  the  same  community,  it  is  sig¬ 
nificant  to  notice  the  interest  manifested  by  them  against  fires  in  the  entire 
vicinity.  An  incendiary  spirit  or  an  accident  would  be  the  only  excuse  for 
a  fire’s  origin  under  the  existing  strong  sentiment  of  the  community  for 
the  success  of  the  institution.  A  constant  guard  is  kept  by  the  employes 
during  the  danger  season  and  better  safeguards  should  be  speedily  per¬ 
fected  for  controlling  fire  should  it  ever  occur.  Fire  lines  and  drives 
should  be  made  systematically  throughout  the  reservation. 

FOREST  UNCULTIVATED 

There  remains  of  forest  uncultivated  about  1,200  acres.  Four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  is  broken  knob  land  and  800  acres  is  fairly  level  land.  The  en¬ 
tire  area  is  densely  grown  up  and  should  be  cultivated  without  delay. 
There  is  scarcely  any  timber  large  enough  for  a  good  market  value,  but  a 
splendid  stand  of  the  best  hardwoods  of  from  a  few  years  to  twenty  years’ 
growth  is  found  on  every  acre  of  the  area  except  in  a  few  localities  on  the 
knobs  where  white  pine  of  an  inferior  quality  is  abundant,  and  which  is 
now  coming  into  demand  for  railroad  cross-ties,  which,  after  being  treated 
chemically,  gives  good  use  for  such  purpose.  The  extent  of  such  pine 
areas  aggregates  about  one  hundred  acres. 

The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  forested  area  which  is  unculti¬ 
vated  is  a  devastated  one.  It  is  a  jungle  of  undergrowth  composed  of  bad 
and  good  species  in  a  dual  strife  for  survival.  It  contains  the  rubbish  of 
years  of  timber  cutting,  dead  and  injured  trees  by  fires  and  storms,  and 
briers  and  vines  entangling  all.  Proper  development  of  the  desired,  valu¬ 
able  species  can  not  be  expected  until  relieved  of  the  hindering  growth  and 
rubbish.  If  this  is  done  a  fine  stand  of  prime 'trees  can  be  secured  on  all 
of  the  forested  tract,  and  within  a  few  years  the  cultivation  will  give  them 
such  an  ascendancy  as  will  enable  them  to  overpower  the  excess  and  worth¬ 
less  growth. 
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The  cost  of  doing  this  cultivation  is  about  three  dollars  per  acre.  The 
income  which  can  be  derived  from  the  fuel  and  such  other  sales  as  can  be 
made  will  perhaps  pay  for  doing  the  work. 

The  board  has  spent  none  of  its  funds  in  attempting  to  market  any 
products.  Other  work  was  more  pertinent.  An  experiment  was  made, 
however,  to  determine  the  income  which  might  be  obtained  from  a  frugal 
cultivation  of  the  timber  land  and  the  marketing  of  the  product  derived 
therefrom.  Portions  were  permitted  to  be  cleaned  up  for  the  product,  and 
a  careful  observance  of  the  results  justifies  the  statement  that  for  the  greater 
part  the  cultivation  of  the  woodland  in  the  manner  discussed  heretofore 
will  return  a  dollar  for  every  dollar  so  employed.  The  state  would  simply 
be  loaning  the  money  for  the  time  it  takes  to  do  the  work  and  remit.  The 
gain  to  the  forest  thus  relieved  would  surely  justify  the  loan. 

CLEARED  LAND— UNCULTIVATED 

There  remains  of  cleared  land  which  has  received  no  cultivation  and 
which  was  abandoned  by  former  owners  for  agricultural  purposes,  about 
400  acres.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  this  land  possesses  no  growing 
value,  but  that,  having  been  farmed  successively  until  weakened  in  produc¬ 
ing  strength,  it  was  forsaken  for  new  clearings.  These  fields  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  up  for  the  most  part  in  sassafras,  sumac,  briers  and  similar 
valueless  species  of  plant  life  as  usually  take  possession  of  abandoned  land 
of  its  nature.  Other  portions  are  barren  and  very  much  eroded.  These 
fields  have  received  no  attention  for  cultivation  since  becoming  state  prop¬ 
erty  because  every  effort  of  the  board  has  necessarily  been  directed  to  the 
organization  and  the  improvement  of  the  tract  and  the  immediate  forestry 
work.  The  condition  of  the  land,  together  with  the  limited  demand  for 
rental  lands  for  farming,  has  made  it  impossible  to  have  the  fields  culti¬ 
vated.  It  is  desired  that  all  these  fields  shall  be  put  under  forest  cultiva¬ 
tion  at  the  very  earliest  time  to  prevent  their  becoming  too  waste  and  thus 
incur  a  large  expense  to  reclaim  them. 

CLEARED  LAND-CULTIVATED 

The  cleared  land  which  has  been  cultivated  the  past  season  is  about  200 
acres.  Of  this  amount,  as  has  been  stated  heretofore,  32  acres  were 
planted  in  forest  seeds  this  last  spring  and  101  acres  were  planted  this  fall. 
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A: out  170  acres  is  the  aersTesate  were  rested  for  tomatoes,  corn  and  oats 
this  season  at  such  rests  as  could  ::»e  :>  rained,  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  land.  The  planting  done  this  fall  was  on  the  land  cultivated  in 
arts  this  season  and  performed  after  the  crops  were  removed.  From  this 
source  a  small  revenue  will  he  derived,  which  will  be  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  when  received.  Grain  an  t  roughness  enough  will  he  secured  also 
from  this  source  to  feed  the  teams  of  the  reservation  for  the  next  year. 
The  main  items  sought  in  renting  the  land  this  season  were  to  get  the 
ground  prepared  for  planting  and  reclaimed  from  waste  without  much  cost, 
as  the  ground  is  easily  prepared  after  the  crop  is  removed.  This  device 
was  resorted  to  in  order  to  accomplish  as  much  with  the  appropriation  as 
p  ossible  and  to  get  all  the  lines  of  work  under  way.  Much  more  would 
have  been  derived  in  returns  from  the  rents  had  the  season  been  favorable. 
Under  the  drouth  conditions  the  crops  were  almost  a  failure.  It  is  hoped 
to  accomplish  more  from  rents  another  season. 

TREE  PLANTING 

There  were  bought  from  a  'Wisconsin  nursery  company  and  planted 
last  spring  on  the  slopes  and  fcnc lands  10.000  standard  white  pine  seed¬ 
lings.  Men  with  bundles  of  the  small  trees  traversed  the  knobs  and  slopes 
and  with  hand-dibbles  made  excavati  ns  and  planted  them  promiscuously 
in  the  favored  places.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  damaging  drouth  had 
its  effect  upon  them  as  it  did  upon  the  seeds.  J ust  what  per  cent,  of  them 
perished  is  not  known  and  can  not  he  ascertained  at  this  time. 

The  grounds  surrounding  he  buildings  on  Grandview  Knob  were  care¬ 
fully  plotted  and  planted  with  trees  for  decorative  purposes  this  last  arbor 
»iay.  Elm,  ash.  linden,  gum,  poplar,  mulberry,  maple,  oak,  pines  and 
spruce  were  planted.  There  were  200  of  such  trees  planted.  These  trees 
were  of  good  size.  Part  were  nursery-grown  and  part  were  forest-grown. 
The  t  v  vie  schools  of  the  township  Monroe)  in  which  the  reservation  is 
located  and  the  citizens  of  the  community  turned  out  en  masse  and  cele¬ 
brated  arbor  day  at  the  reservation  and  participated  in  this  tree-planting. 
Ac)  oining  townships  also  sent  delegates  from  their  public  schools  to  partic¬ 
ipate  in  this  work. 

The  day  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  marked  as  h  was  by  the  high  sense  of  ap¬ 
preciation  and  decided  interest  manifested  by  ail  present,  and  the  hoard 
kindly  acknowledges  the  obligation  and  the  service  rendered  them  upon  this 
occasion. 
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IMPROVEMENTS 

The  improvements  at  the  reservation  were  forwarded  as  far  and  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  the  appropriation  would  afford.  They  consisted  of  road-build¬ 
ing,  tearing  away  the  old  fences  and  grubbing  out  the  old  fence  rows  of 
years’  standing,  removing  the  old  buildings  and  cleaning  up  the  premises 
around  them.  The  seventeen  farms,  with  their  buildings  and  adjuncts, 
have  been  transformed  into  one  tract  of  2,000  acres  without  inside  enclos¬ 
ures  and  buildings. 

The  road-building  has  consisted  of  the  blazing  and  the  cutting  out  of 
such  roads  as  afford  ingress  to  the  main  features  of  the  site,  putting  in 
sewer  and  bridge  crossings  over  the  streams  and  ravines,  together  with  the 
necessary  gradings  to  the  same  and  the  widening  and  the  repairing  of  the 
knob  road  built  to  headquarters  last  year.  A  road  was  blazed,  chopped 
out  and  crossings  put  in  over  the  streams  and  ravines  extending  from  the 
public  highway  on  the  eastern  border  through  the  mainland  of  the  reserva¬ 
tion  to  the  foot  of  the  knobs  and  connecting  with  the  Icnob  road,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  a  fairly  convenient  opportunity  of  driving  to  observe  the  main  features 
of  the  tract.  Additional  roadways  were  outlined  to  enable  access  into 
other  parts  of  the  woodland,  hfone  of  these  roads  are  in  any  sense  com¬ 
plete.  They  are  crude,  but  all  that  could  be  accomplished. 

The  crude,  old  fences  which  were  numerous  on  the  site  and  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  become  dilapidated  and  densely  grown  up  are,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  now  removed,  and  add  a  great  deal  to  the  appearance  of  the  tract. 

The  buildings,  which,  like  the  fences,  were  permitted  to  go  into  decay  or 
else  were  crude  cabins,  were  razed  and  burned  or  permitted  to  be  hauled 
away.  The  premises  surrounding  them  were  cleaned  up  so  as  to  obliterate 
any  disconnection  with  the  tract  as  a  whole.  The  fruit  orchards  were 
pruned  and  retained. 

These  latter  improvement  features,  next  to  the  forest  cultivation,  are 
the  most  impressive  in  elevating  the  appearance  of  the  tract. 


BIRDS 

Birds!  Birds!  ye  are  beautiful  things , 

With  your  earth-treading  feet  and  your  cloud-soaring  wings. 
Where  shall  Man  wander,  and  ivhere  shall  lie  dwell , 
Beautiful  birds ,  that  ye  come  not  as  well ? 

Ye  have  nests  on  the  mountain,  all  rugged  and  star k, 

Ye  have  nests  in  the  forests,  all  tangled  and  dark ; 

Ye  build  and  ye  brood  ' neatli  the  cottager'' s  eaves, 

And  ye  sleep  in  the  sod  ' mid  the  bonnie  green  leaves; 

Ye  hide  in  the  heather,  ye  lurk  in  the  brake, 

Ye  dive  in  the  sweet  flags  that  shadow  the  lake; 

Ye  skim  ivhere  the  stream  parts  the  orchard-decked  land, 

Ye  dance  ivhere  the  foam  sweeps  the  desolate  strand; 
Beautiful  birds,  ye  come  thickly  around, 

When  the  bud's  on  the  branch  and  the  snow's  on  the  ground; 
Ye  come  when  the  richest  of  roses  flush  out, 

And  ye  come  when  the  yellow  leaf  eddies  about. 

— Eliza  Cook. 


present  IRoosevelt  ant)  ©irt>  protection 

(Written  to  the  Editor  of  Bird-Lore,  1899) 


My  Dear  Mr.  Chapman : 

I  need  hardly  say  how  heartily  I  sympathize  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Audubon  society.  I  would  like  to  see  all  harmless  wild  things,  but  espe¬ 
cially  all  birds,  protected  in  every  way.  I  do  not  understand  how  any 
man  or  woman  who  really  loves  nature  can  fail  to  try  to  exert  all  influence 
in  support  of  such  objects  as  those  of  the  Audubon  society. 

Spring  would  not  be  spring  without  bird  songs,  any  more  than  it  would 
be  spring  without  buds  and  flowers  ;  and  I  only  wish  that  besides  protecting 
the  songsters,  the  birds  of  the  grove,  the  orchard,  the  garden  and  the 
meadow,  we  could  also  protect  the  birds  of  the  seashore  and  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  It  soon  ought  to  be,  and  under  wise  legislation  could  be,  a  feature 
of  every  Adirondack  lake;  ospreys,  as  every  one  knows,  can  be  made  the 
tamest  of  the  tame,  and  terns  should  be  as  plentiful  along  our  shores  as 
swallows  around  our  barns. 

A  tanager  or  a  cardinal  makes  a  point  of  glowing  beauty  in  the  green 
woods,  and  the  cardinal  among  the  white  snows. 

When  the  bluebirds  were  so  nearly  destroyed  by  the  severe  winter  a  few 
seasons  ago,  the  loss  was  like  the  loss  of  an  old  friend,  or  at  least  like  the 
burning  down  of  a  familiar  and  dearly  loved  house.  How  immensely  it 
would  add  to  our  forests  if  only  the  great  logcock  were  still  found  among 
them ! 

The  destruction  of  the  wild  pigeon  and  the  Carolina  paroquet  has  meant 
a  loss  as  severe  as  if  the  Catskills  or  the  palisades  were  taken  away.  When  I 
hear  of  the  destruction  of  a  species,  I  feel  just  as  if  all  the  works  of  some 
great  writer  had  perished;  as  if  we  had  lost  all  instead  of  only  part  of 
Polybius  or  Livy.  Very  truly  yours, 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
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UNDERBRUSH  GROWTH,  THE  PARADISE  OF  BIRDS 


Some  JEnemies  of  @ur  Birfcs 

DR.  II.  W.  KELLOGG,  INDIANAPOLIS 


HE  boy  with  a  stone  in  his  hand  or  a  shotgun  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  mischief  in  his  heart,  is  not  the  only  nor  the  worst 
enemy  of  our  beautiful  birds.  He  will  do  bis  share  of  de¬ 
struction,  but  bis  father  may  thoughtlessly  be  doing  much 
worse.  May  I  bring  some  more  fatal  evils  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  our  good  state,  and  through  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  parents  ?  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  country  during  the  last  few  years  that  slowly  but  surely  are  having  ter¬ 
rible  effects  on  our  bird  life.  We  call  these  changes  “improvements,”  and 
so  they  are  to  money-making,  enterprising  farmers,  but  working  disaster 
to  the  birds.  I  would  mention  first  the  wire  fence.  This  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  that  old  crooked  pile  of  rails,  with  its  row  of  bushes  and  weeds. 
It  made  useless  much  valuable  land,  and  to  the  eye  of  the  farmer  was  of¬ 
fensive.  To  lovers  of  nature  how  different  it  appeared.  It  is  picturesque, 
and  to  the  bird  lover  it  was  attractive.  It  was  the  favorite  resort  for  song¬ 
sters.  Here  they  found  protection  and  a  place  for  nesting.  Soon  they  will 
be  robbed  of  their  rights  by  the  thrift  of  which  we  boast. 

The  next  destructive  custom  is  the  clearing  away  of  underbrush  and 
converting  the  forests  into  pastures.  The  farmer  is  the  gainer  again,  but 
the  poor  birds  are  the  sufferers.  Along  with  this  “improvement”  is  that 
of  cutting  out  all  dead  timber,  and  even  trees  with  dead  tops.  One  can  see 
at  once  what  this  means  to  that  large  class  of  birds  who  build  nests  in  holes. 
The  homeless  “red-head”  seeks  the  hard  telegraph  poles  along  the  highways 
as  his  only  resort.  And  then,  as  if  to  complete  the  destruction,  old  or¬ 
chards  are  being  cut  away.  Fruit  trees  do  not  “pay.”  The  first  plant¬ 
ing  is  fast  becoming  worthless,  and  through  sections  of  our  state  orchards 
will  soon  belong  to  the  past.  How  it  is  known,  to  all  nature  lovers,  that 
birds  delight  in  these  old  ugly,  wormy  trees.  When  a  boy,  bunting  for 
nests,  these  places  were  the  most  inviting  fields.  Only  last  year  I  discov¬ 
ered  twelve  nests  in  just  walking  through  an  apple  orchard. 

The  draining  of  swamps  is  taking  from  another  class  their  original 
rights.  How  with  the  rail  fence  and  hedge  gone,  underbrush  cleared,  dead 
trees  and  stubs  cut  away,  old  orchards  destroyed  and  swamps  drained,  no 
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wonder  the  cry  is  heard  on  every  hand,  “Where  have  the  birds  gone?”  It 
might  he  asked,  “Where  could  they  stay  ?”  The  effect  is  to  make  nesting 
more  difficult,  diminish,  each  year,  the  number  of  broods,  and  ultimately 
to  destroy  the  species. 

What  can  he  done  ?  Is  there  help  ?  Yes.  Men  must  take  the  matte” 
up  and  at  once  begin  to  better  conditions  if  we  want  the  birds  to  remain. 
While  today  the  lazy,  shiftless  farmer  is  the  best  friend  to  the  birds,  it  need 
not  and  should  not  be  so.  The  enterprise  that  redeemed  and  has  made  the 
lands  so  profitable,  if  turned  to  the  aid  of  birds,  would  make  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  more  and  more  successful.  Shall  we  go  hack  to  the  rail  fence  and  the 
swamps  ?  We  can  not  do  that,  nor  need  we.  The  trouble  is  the  farmer 
has  not  felt  any  responsibility  in  caring  for  his  winged  friends.  He  has 
felt  no  need  of  it.  He  has  been  busy  with  care  for  horses  and  chickens  be¬ 
cause  they  were  profitable,  but  has  left  the  birds  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  the  poor  things  have  done  well,  considering  his  neglect.  Is  not  the 
same  guardianship  to  which  man  is  appointed  by  the  Heavenly  Father  over 
the  “beasts  of  the  field,”  extended  to  the  “fowls  of  the  air  ?”  There  is  a 
duty  here  that  the  boys  and  girls  should  learn  and  teach  to  the  older  folks. 

I  am  not  to  argue  in  favor  of  bird  life.  This  is  not  necessary.  Boys 
and  girls  have  a  feeling  that  birds  are  not  only  useful,  but  that  they  are 
indispensable  to  this  world’s  best  and  happiest  life.  I  have  tested  this  in 
many  schools  by  asking  for  answers  to  the  question,  “Why  should  we  culti¬ 
vate  the  birds  ?”  and  the  answers  have  astonished  me.  I  give  one  set  from 
a  lower  grade  just  in  the  order  they  were  given  to  me:  “Because  God  has 
given  them  to  us;”  “Because  they  make  our  lives  more  happy;”  “Because 
God  loves  them  and  would  care  for  them ;”  “Because  they  are  innocent 
and  dependent;”  “Because  they  eat  worms  and  insects;”  “Because  they 
eat  rats  and  mice.”  The  last  answers  from  the  children  are  the  first  that 
too  many  farmers  give.  In  six  different  schools  the  answers  were  nearly 
the  same  and  indicated  that  the  children  love  the  birds  for  highest  reasons. 

How  can  we  encourage  these  little  messengers  of  cheer  that  will  sing 
away  into  joy  the  gloomiest  day  life  may  know?  By  giving  thought  to 
them  and  by  providing  some  very  simple  means  for  their  protection  and 
care.  It  will  cost  something,  of  course,  hut  is  there  any  good  that  does  not  ? 
Birds,  for  what  they  return,  are  the  cheapest  of  all  our  blessings.  If  the 
natural  conditions  are  going,  artificial  ones  must  come.  Experiments  have 
proven  successful.  The  Lake  Winona  undertaking  has  not  only  brought 
the  beautiful  martins,  but  many  other  birds  with  them.  Birds  soon  learn 
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where  their  friend  lives,  and  they  are  not  slow  to  call.  Suppose  the  farmer 
should  leave  some  bush  patches  in  the  pasture ;  it  will  repay  as  well  as  any 
land  that  he  cultivates.  Some  old  trees  in  the  forest  or  orchard — the  wrens 
and  bluebirds  are  waiting  for  them.  Put  up  some  cheap  boxes ;  birds  are 
not  particular;  they  will  use  them.  One  sweet  singing  wren  will  bring 
as  much  joy  to  your  life  as  an  expensive  concert.  I  know  a  home  that  has 
been  kept  happy  all  the  summer  by  one  of  these  little  soloists.  Prom  day¬ 
break  to  setting  sun  he  has  kept  the  air  filled  with  delicious  music.  How 
they  will  miss  him  this  winter !  Hear  by,  in  the  hedges,  the  cat-birds  and 
thrushes  house  their  little  ones  and  more  than  pay  their  rent  by  their  won¬ 
derful  evening  melodies.  That  family  would  not  have  these  neighbors 
move  away  for  a  large  price.  It  will  require  thoughtfulness  and  a  little 
labor,  but  our  birds  will  be  saved  to  us.  If  we  love  these  creatures  we  will 
find  ourselves  serving  them  in  many  ways,  and  every  act  will  he  appreci¬ 
ated.  Last  summer  I  found  a  poor  catbird  nesting  in  a  wild  rose  bush. 
Worms  had  stripped  the  leaves  from  the  hush,  and  in  the  June  sun  the 
mother  bird  was  suffering  while  faithful  to  duty.  I  placed  some  leaved 
branches  over  her  and  it  won  her  confidence  and  respect,  and  she  repaid 
me  by  allowing  me  to  take  the  pictures  of  her  family.  She  became  my 
friend.  I  could  tell  many  stories  of  bird  friendship  that  are  as  interesting 
as  adventures  and  romances.  How  much  we  may  gain  of  delight  right 
near  our  homes  by  doing  our  part  to  bring  the  birds  to  us !  And  their 
safety  is  a  serious  matter  as  well,  and  should  be  taken  to  heart,  and  no  time 
should  he  lost  in  providing  for  them. 
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NEST  OF  CAT  BIRD 


Kellogg 


£be  IReMbeafcefc  iJPoobpecber 

WILLIAM  WATSON  WOOLLEN,  INDIANAPOLIS 

IIE  reel-headed  ■woodpecker,  melanerpes  erythrocephalus,  as 
its  name  indicates,  has  a  red  head,  including  the  neck  and 
breast;  its  back,  primaries,  secondaries,  except  the  ends, 
tail  and  a  very  narrow  strip  around  the  upper  and  fore¬ 
part  of  the  bill  are  steel  or  blue-black ;  its  rump,  under 
parts  and  ends  of  the  secondaries  are  white.  As  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs  says,  “His  deliberate,  dignified  ways  and  his  bright  uniform  of  red, 
white  and  steel  blue  bespeak  him  as  an  officer  of  rank.”  The  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  because  of  his  extensive  range,  usefulness  and  the  fact 
that  his  colors  are  those  of  our  flag — red,  white  and  blue — he,  instead  of 
the  eagle,  ought  to  be  the  national  bird,  and  for  one,  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
this  suggestion.  There  is  very  little  difference,  if  any,  in  the  color  and 
size  of  the  male  and  female.  During  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  young 
of  this  woodpecker  are  quite  different  in  appearance  from  that  of  the  adult. 
The  crimson  parts  are  replaced  by  grayish-brown,  and  the  white  on  the 
wings  is  spotted  with  black.  The  adults  are  most  attractive  birds  and  are 
from  eight  and  one-half  to  nine  and  three-fourths  inches  in  length,  and  a 
little  smaller  than  the  robin. 

The  range  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  extends  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  into  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  to  about  latitude  46  degrees ;  west  in  the  United  States  into  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mountains  from  Montana  to  Colorado  and  the 
eastern  half  of  Texas.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  it  is  irreg¬ 
ular.  Its  migration  depends  very  much  upon  the  obtainable  supply  of 
food,  which  formerly  during  the  winter  months  consisted  largely  of  beech¬ 
nuts  and  acorns  that  had  been  stored  away  by  it  in  the  knot  holes  of  the 
trees  and  the  cracks  of  fence  stakes.  My  brother  and  I,  when  we  were 
boys,  were  required  to  get  in  the  winter  wood  from  our  father’s  woodland, 
which  was  composed  largely  of  sugar  maple  and  beech  trees.  We  seldom 
felled  a  tree  that  we  did  not  examine  it  to  see  if  there  were  any  knot  holes 
m  it  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  woodpeckers,  and  usually 
we  were  rewarded  for  our  trouble.  Often  we  would  get  a  quart  of  beech¬ 
es?) 
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nuts  from  one  of  the  holes.  It  was  surprising  how  tightly  the  beechnuts 
were  stored  away  in  the  holes.  Those  were  the  palmy  days  with  these 
woodpeckers.  The  extensive  forests  of  beech  and  oak  furnished  them  their 
winter  supply  of  food,  and  the  decaying  trees  in  the  many  “clearings”  their 
summer  supply  of  insects  and  larvas  with  which  to  feed  their  young.  It 
is  not  so  now.  The  forests  have  disappeared,  and  when  the  winter  comes 
the  woodpeckers  must  migrate  southward  until  they  find  a  place  where 
their  food  is  not  covered  with  snow.  In  the  summer  time  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  obtain  much  of  their  food  from  the  air  and  the  ground,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  they  are  taking  on  new  habits  of  life.  Many  of  them  are  be¬ 
coming  adept  flycatchers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  them  dart  off  from  a 
place  of  advantage  and  catch  a  passing  insect  on  the  wing  or  a  grasshopper 
or  beetle  that  may  be  on  the  ground.  At  Buzzard’s  Roost  we  have  many 
fine  beech  trees.  One  of  these  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  At  the  base  it  measures  fifteen  feet  in  circumference.  These  trees 
are  to  be  preserved  for  the  birds  and  as  an  evidence  of  what  was  at  one  time 
plentiful  in  this  country. 

The  nest  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  is  a  fine  specimen  of  workman¬ 
ship  and  usually  excavated  in  the  bole  or  limb  of  a  tree,  telegraph  pole  or 
fence  stake,  and  ranges  in  height  from  six  to  seventy-five  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  when  excavating  these  that  it  can  be  said  that  he  sings : 

“I  am  birddom’s  carpenter; 

Can  make  the  splinters  fly; 

On  pales  and  posts  and  forest  trees 
My  merry  trade  I  ply. 

My  bill  is  my  chisel, 

My  tail  is  my  stool.” 


And  tine  enough  he  is  a  carpenter,  for  he  makes  a  true  circle  for  his 
hole,  and  his  bill  is  his  chisel  and  his  tail  his  stool.  The  bill  is  long, 
straight  and  wedge-shaped,  with  flattened  and  truncated  tip  and  sides  more 
or  less  ridged,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  making  such  excavations  and 
pecking  holes  in  the  bark  and  boles  of  the  trees  in  search  of  insects  and 
larvae  which  are  there  concealed.  And  it  is  wonderful  how  he  uses  his  tail 
when  doing  these  things.  The  tail  feathers  are  short,  stout  and  spine-like 
at  the  ends.  He  has  four  toes — two  in  front  and  two  behind.  With  these 
he  takes  hold  of  the  bole  of  the  tree  with  a  vise-like  grip,  and  then  throws 
himself  back  on  his  tail,  which  he  uses  as  a  fulcrum  for  support,  and  then 
he  is  ready  for  work  with  his  ivory-billed  chisel.  It  is  generally  under- 
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stood  that  both  the  male  and  female  take  turns  in  making  the  excavations. 
One  will  work  for  awhile,  and  then,  projecting  his  or  her  head  out  of  the 
hole,  call  to  the  other  to  come  and  take  his  or  her  turn  at  the  work,  and  the 
absent  one  promptly  responds  to  the  call.  The  construction  of  the  nest  is 
such  as  to  protect  the  young  from  exposure  to  their  enemies,  the  squirrels, 
hawks  and  owls,  but  not  from  the  blacksnake.  This  snake,  otherwise 
harmless,  is  a  tree  climber,  and  climbs  to  the  nests  of  these  birds,  as  well  as 
to  those  which  are  out  on  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  destroys  the  eggs  and 
young  birds,  and  in  this  respect  is  a  most  destructive  creature. 

In  the  middle  states  nidification  begins  with  the  red-headed  wood¬ 
pecker  during  the  month  of  May.  From  four  to  seven  short,  ovate,  china- 
white  eggs  are  laid  in  the  nest  upon  the  fine  chips  which  line  its  bottom. 
Incubation  lasts  about  two  weeks,  and  both  parents  take  part  in  it  and  in 
feeding  the  young  after  they  are  hatched.  These  are  fed  one  at  a  time, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  climb  up  to  it. 
When  one  has  been  thus  fed,  it  stands  aside  and  makes  way  for  another. 
It  is  interesting  after  the  young  have  left  the  nest,  and  a  good  chance  to  see 
them  is  along  a  highway  on  the  fence  stakes  of  a  “worm”  fence,  that  seem¬ 
ingly  being  a  favorite  place  with  them. 

The  tongue  of  the  woodpeckers  is  their  most  useful  instrument,  and  is 
wonderfully  adapted  to  the  particular  work  of  caring  for  the  boles  and 
branches  of  our  trees.  Its  hvoid  bone  is  greatly  elongated,  divides  pos¬ 
teriorly  and  extends  around  the  back  and  over  the  top  of  the  head,  the  an¬ 
terior  ends  being  enveloped  in  a  sheath  in  which  they  freely  move,  and  be¬ 
ing  attached  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  usually  near  the  opening  of  the  right 
nostril.  These  slender  bows  are  accompanied  by  slips  of  muscles  by  whose 
contraction  they  are  shortened,  thrusting  the  tongue  out  far  beyond  the 
bill.  Another  pair  of  muscles,  folded  around  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
and  going  forward  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  draws  the  organ  in 
again.  The  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  glutinous  matter, 
secreted  by  the  large  glands,  when  the  ducts  open  near  the  point  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  furnish  a  fresh  supply  every  time  the  tongue  is  drawn  in. 
Its  tip  is  horny,  with  several  barbed  filaments  pointing  backward.  Being 
so  constructed,  the  bird  can  protrude  its  tongue  into  the  deep  holes  made 
by  boring  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  spear  them  like  a  fisherman  spears 
fish,  and  the  smaller  insects  adhere  to  the  sticky  side  of  the  tongue  and  are 
caught  much  like  flies  are  caught  with  fly  paper. 
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The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  these  woodpeckers  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  accused  of  feeding  on  both  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds.  Major 
Bendire,  in  his  account  of  this  bird,  says  that  it  “is  unquestionably  the  most 
disreputable  representative  of  the  woodpecker  family.”  When  I  was 
young  the  farmers  and  horticulturists  regarded  the  woodpeckers  as  robbers 
and  thieves  and  encouraged  the  killing  of  them.  Happily,  the  people  are 
being  educated  to  the  great  value  of  these  birds  and  no  longer  begrudge 
them  the  few  cherries  they  take  in  feeding  their  young,  and  the  ruthless 
killing  of  them  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  careful  study  of  the  food  of  these 
birds  by  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture  shows  that  it  consists 
of  fifty  per  cent,  animal,  forty-seven  per  cent,  vegetable  and  three  per  cent, 
mineral  matter.  The  animal  matter  consists  of  ants,  wasps,  beetles,  grass¬ 
hoppers,  moths,  caterpillars,  spiders  and  myriapods.  Ants  amounted  to 
about  eleven  per  cent.,  beetles  nearly  one-third  and  grasshoppers  and  crick¬ 
ets  six  per  cent,  of  the  food  thus  taken  by  them.  Professor  Porbes,  in  his 
examination  of  their  food  in  Michigan,  found  that  thirty-two  per  cent,  of 
it  consisted  of  canker  worms. 

The  woodpecker  is  playful  and  noisy.  He  likes  to  play  “hide  and 
peep”  with  an  observer.  This  he  does  by  alighting  on  the  bole  of  a  tree 
near  his  observer,  then  shuffling  himself  around  on  it  so  as  to  get  his  body 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  tree  and  then  peeping  at  his  observer.  If  the 
observer  moves  so  as  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  bird,  it  will  shuffle  farther 
around,  hut  keep  up  its  peeping.  They  do  not  sing.  Their  call  is  a  loud 
“tchur,  tcliur,”  or  “ker-r-ruck,”  and  another  is  “charr,  charr,”  or  “kahrr, 
kahrr.”  As  a  musician  he  is  a  drummer.  For  a  drum  he  uses  the  dead, 
resonant  hole  or  limb  of  a  tree,  or  a  fence  stake  in  the  country  or  a  telephone 
or  telegraph  pole  in  the  city.  On  the  latter  they  “hammer  out  a  concert 
of  sweet  sounds  from  the  mellow  wood-notes,  the  clear  peal  of  the  glass,  and 
the  ringing  overtures  of  the  wires.”  They  are  very  fond  of  drumming  on 
a  sheet  of  tin,  and  frequently  are  heard  from  the  roofs  of  our  dwellings. 


Some  familiar  BirOe 

W.  C.  BAEXHAET,  r5DIAXAPOI.IS 


HILE  many  birds  are  classified  as  singers,  there  are  only  a 
few  whose  song  extends  beyond  several  simple  notes.  In¬ 
diana  has  a  fair  share  of  song  birds ;  the  orchard  oriole, 
the  robin  and  the  song  sparrow  approach  to  the  class  of 
distinctive  singers,  but  they  are  surpassed  by  two  which 
are  worthy  of  special  mention. 

The  bobolink  visits  the  low  grounds  and  marshes  of  central  Indiana 
during  the  mating,  nesting  and  brooding  season — that  is.  from  the  middle 
of  -June  to  the  middle  of  August.  The  nest  mav  be  found  in  hammocks 
of  reeds  or  coarse  grass  elevated  above  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  or 
low  down  mid  the  stems  of  bushes  quite  near  the  earth.  These  birds  sel¬ 
dom  seek  the  tallest  trees,  preferring  bushes  and  undergrowth  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  female,  from  her  dull  color  and  lack  of  sonar,  is 
inconspicuous,  but  the  male  makes  up  for  her  deficiency  in  both  respects. 
His  coat  of  orange  and  black  makes  him  an  attractive  individual,  nor  is  he 
less  conspicuous  as  a  musician,  for  he  holds  second  rank  onlv  re-  one  other 
of  our  feathered  songsters. 

That  other  is  the  brown  thrush,  or  thrasher,  or  sometimes  called  the 
northern  mockingbird.  This  is  by  all  odds  our  most  charming  s  master. 
The  male  delights  to  perch  upon  the  highest  tree,  and  there  to  pour  out 
upon  the  world  his  variable  but  wholly  melodious  composition.  From  this 
peculiarity  of  position  one  would  suspect  the  nest  to  be  in  some  elevated 
place  :  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  bush  or  low  tree,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground.  During  the  past  summer  the 
writer  iound  two  oi  these  nests  :  the  one  in  a  shrub  so  low  that  one  could  see 
into  the  nest  easily  from  the  ground.  This  nest,  when  found,  contained 
five  well-grown  young,  and  the  parent  birds  were  both  absent :  but  while 
standing  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  nest,  intently  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  young  birds,  suddenly  both  parents  appeared  up  on  the  scene, 
the  male  making  his  presence  known  by  delivering  a  box  upon  the  ear  of 
the  intruder  with  his  wing.  Both  birds  flitted  about  in  the  bushes  within 
a  few  feet,  uttering  peculiar,  whining,  complaining  notes  of  amdetv.  verv 
unusual  to  be  uttered  by  birds.  The  other  nest  was  found  earlier  in  the 
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season  at  Garfield  Park,  Indianapolis,  in  one  of  those  peculiar,  low,  Rus¬ 
sian  mulberry  trees  with  drooping  limbs.  A  few  days  afterward  a  second 
visit  was  made  and  it  was  found  that  meanwhile  the  tree  had  been  trimmed, 
and  thus  the  nest  was  much  more  exposed,  but  still  unmolested.  On  a 
third  visit  a  few  days  later  the  nest  was  found  plundered,  probably  by  boy 
or  owl. 

The  word  owl  calls  away  from  the  subject  of  song-birds  and  brings  to 
mind  an  illustration  how  wild  life  still  exists  in  regions  where  it  is  least 
suspected.  Rear  the  center  of  Military  Park,  in  the  heart  of  Indianapolis, 
stands  an  old  hackberry  tree,  the  top  of  which  was  cut  out  many  years  ago. 
The  consequent  decay  produced  a  cavity  around  which  new  branches  had 
grown.  Observing  white  blotches  of  bird  lime  about  this  place,  and  yet 
seeing  no  large  birds  of  any  kind,  the  writer  suspected  the  cavity  to  be  the 
retreat  of  a  pair  of  night-birds,  possibly  owls.  Accordingly,  that  evening 
at  twilight  he  again  visited  the  place,  and  while  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  chattering  and  unsuspecting  promenaders,  he  was  delighted  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  colony  of  young  screech-owls  clambering  about,  in  and  out  of  the 
cavity,  but  venturing  only  a  few  feet  from  the  nest  upon  the  neighboring 
branches.  On  the  whole,  they  constituted  a  rather  quarrelsome  family; 
yet  no  other  person  seemed  to  notice  this  unusual  sight.  Upon  the  next 
evening  the  young  owls  were  venturing  farther  from  home,  even  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  trees,  but  always  flying  back,  and  climbing  in  and  out  of  the  old 
home.  But  upon  the  third  night  all  was  quiet;  not  an  owlet  was  to  be 
seen ;  they  no  doubt  had  forsaken  home  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to  be¬ 
gin  the  universal  struggle  for  existence  which  we  call  the  battle  of  life. 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  there  be  a  modification  of  that  antediluvian 
and  unscientific  science,  perpetuated  even  to  this  day,  concerning  the  food 
of  hummingbirds  ?  The  beautiful  little  creature  is  always  represented  as 
flitting  about  in  the  sunshine  and  sipping  nectar  from  the  tubes  of  flowers. 
There  is  a  probability  that  the  bird  may  secure  some  nectar  when  it  inserts 
its  bill  into  the  long,  slim  tube  of  a  flower,  but  that  is  not  the  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  its  search.  The  hummer  is  a  decidedly  insectivorous  bird.  Small 
insects  enter  the  floral  tubes  after  the  nectar,  and  the  hummer  goes  after 
the  insects.  Upon  the  Pacific  coast,  where  these  birds  are  more  numerous 
and  more  easily  secured  than  here,  the  writer  examined  the  alimentary 
canal  of  three,  and  in  each  case  found  the  remains  of  small  insects,  but  no 
evidence  of  nectar.  If  the  Creator,  who  arranges  all  things  according  to  a 
good  plan,  had  intended  the  hummingbird  to  gain  its  sustenance  chiefly  by 
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sucking  nectar  from  the  tubes  of  flowers,  probably  He  would  have  ended 
its  nose  with  a  hose,  like  that  of  a  moth  or  a  butterfly ;  but  the  fact  is  the 
hummingbird,  like  any  other  bird,  has  a  plain  two-valved  open  and  shut 
bill.  By  the  peculiar  formation  of  its  tongue  it  may  take  up  a  liquid,  but 
so  can  the  so-called  sap-sucker,  from  the  pit  which  it  digs  into  the  bark  of 
a  maple;  yet  the  liquid  obtained  is  not  his  chief  sustenance.  Any  good, 
modern  encyclopedia  will  furnish  the  facts,  which  may  be  understood  with¬ 
out  any  special  training  in  exact  science.  Recently  the  observer  was 
amused  at  the  antics  of  a  pair  of  hummers  in  search  of  food  upon  a  plant 
known  as  teasel,  which  has  a  head  of  small  tubular  flowers  which  fall  away 
at  maturity.  In  this  case  the  birds  would  insert  their  bills  into  these  small 
tubes,  which  became  detached,  and  the  birds  would  fly  away  with  the  tubu¬ 
lar  flowers  stripped  upon  their  bills,  and,  being  finally  freed  from  these  in¬ 
cumbrances,  they  would  return  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  mishap  would 
be  repeated. 


Btrfcs  of  tbe  Citp 

FLORENCE  HOWE,  INDIANAPOLIS 
Secretary  Indiana  Audubon  Society 


VISITORS  AND  RESIDENTS 

PIE  winter  birds  are  easiest  to  start  with,  for  there  are  not 
so  many  of  them  and  I  can  begin  with  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  This  permits  me  to  head  my  list  with  the  rol¬ 
licking  good  fellow,  the  bluejay.  When  I  came  to  date 
the  bluejay  picture  in  my  list,  I  found  I  could  not  do  it. 
I  finally  put  down  “every  week  of  every  year,”  just  to  be 
conservative.  Really,  “every  day  of  every  year”  would  be  nearer  the 
truth.  One  who  has  never  lived  with  the  jays  can  have  no  idea  of  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  noises  and  calls  they  can  make.  How  many  times  I  have  hurried, 
glasses  in  hand,  to  find  that  strange  new  bird,  only  to  be  greeted  with  the 
bright  plumage  and  calm  assurance  of  the  bluejay.  When  it  is  too  cold, 
too  stormy  or  too  dreary  for  the  others  he  is  flashing  about,  important  and 
cheerful.  In  the  nesting  season,  after  his  scrapes  with  the  other  birds 
that  mistakenly  wish  to  build  in  the  same  “mile  square,”  he  settles  down 
into  a  model  householder. 

Another  winter  bird,  and  it,  too,  is  an  all-the-year-round  bird,  is  the 
song  sparrow.  Some  years  they  are  much  more  numerous  in  town  than 
they  are  in  other  years.  Winter  before  last  they  were  in  town  all  winter 
long,  and  in  song  most  of  the  time.  Last  December,  that  12  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  Sunday  morning,  there  flew  from  the  shrubbery  a  flock  of  half- 
frozen  birds.  I  identified  song  sparrows,  tree  sparrows,  tufted  titmice  and 
juncoes  in  that  forlorn  little  flock.  We  scattered  food  for  them  and  they 
came  back  and  ate  it.  After  this  the  song  sparrows,  titmice  and  juncoes 
became  so  tame  that  they  would  pick  up  the  food  thrown  out  on  the  porch 
floor  even  while  the  children  watched  from  the  windows.  The  tufted  tit¬ 
mouse  is  the  prettiest  little  bird  that  comes  to  town  for  the  winter,  and  his 
clear  whistle  is  a  most  inspiriting  sound  in  that  songless  season.  He  is 
such  a  plucky  little  fellow,  too.  I  have  watched  him  when  it  was  bitterly 
cold  and  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  little  ball 
of  feathers  to  keep  its  grip  on  the  twig,  but  he  whistled  as  though  it  were 
really  fun. 

At  our  house  we  entertain  the  white-breasted  nuthatches  by  tying  pieces 
of  suet  to  the  tree  trunks.  We  tie  to  a  perpendicular  trunk,  so  the  Eng- 
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lish  sparrows  can  not  get  it.  The  sparrows  seem  to  dislike  the  nuthatches, 
and  I  can  hardly  blame  them,  for  they  go  up  and  down  the  tree  trunks  and 
get  the  suet  that  the  sparrows  are  simply  frantic  for,  and  are  trying  for  in 
every  possible  way.  The  nuthatches  will  stroll  down  the  trunk  head  first 
and  help  themselves  in  a  most  tantalizing  manner,  saying  in  the  plainest 
of  bird  language,  “Don’t  you  wish  you  could  do  that  ?  It  is  just  as  easy.” 

The  downy  woodpeckers  hammer  more  or  less  throughout  the  winter, 
and  can  frequently  be  found  without  going  out  of  the  dooryard. 


A  JAY  CONTEMPLATES  A  BATH 


Brown  creepers  are  city  birds,  too.  Ho  matter  when  you  find  a 
creeper,  you  know  what  he  is  doing,  what  he  has  been  doing  and  what  he 
is  going  to  keep  on  doing  so  long  as  his  little  brown  life  lasts.  He  starts 
near  the  foot  of  the  tree,  “hitchety,  hatchety,”  up  he  goes  until  he  has  ex¬ 
plored  as  far  as  he  thinks  best,  gives  one  little  squeak  and  drops  straight  to 
the  base  of  another  tree.  Here  he  does  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again, 
and  so  he  goes  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  He  is  doubtless  a  most  useful 
bird,  but  it  will  have  to  be  confessed  that  he  is  equally  a  most  monotonous 
bird. 

Screech-owls  are  here  often  in  winter  as  well  as  summer,  though  they 
are  not  really  obstreperous  excepting  in  summer. 

The  crows  favor  us  with  an  occasional  visit,  but  they  can  not  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  stay  for  any  length  of  time  in  town. 

Some  raw  day  late  in  February  or  early  March  there  comes  a  sound 
that  sends  a  thrill  through  one’s  veins — that  plaintive  ivarble,  “tru-al-ly. 
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tru-al-ly,  tru-al-ly” — and  one  rushes  out  to  see  the  first  bluebirds  of  the 
season.  The  bluebird  is  the  advance  agent,  at  least  in  the  city,  of  the 
spring  birds.  This  spring  a  pair  of  bluebirds  nested  within  three  squares 
of  one  of  our  city  schools,  and  the  nest  was  known  to  the  pupils.  They 
did  not  molest  it,  but  seemed  to  take  delight  in  it,  and  pride  in  its  not  being 
disturbed. 

Usually  only  a  few  days  after  the  bluebirds  come  the  robins,  then  the 
meadow  larks.  With  the  robins  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  “cheer 
up,  cheer  up,”  from  the  high  maple,  and  from  the  top  of  the  oak  the  meadow 
lark  proclaiming,  “spring  of  the  ye-ar,  spring  of  the  ye-ar,  spring  is  he-ar,” 
one  really  feels  as  if  it  were  true. 

J uncoes  are  with  us  for  a  month  longer,  and  the  golden  crowned  king¬ 
lets  come  in  flocks  in  March.  And  then  how  they  come !  Brown  thrash¬ 
ers  are  sure  to  visit  us  before  they  settle  down  to  house-building.  The  sap- 
suckers  stay  only  a  short  time  in  the  city,  but  when  they  are  here,  spring 
is  here  for  sure. 

J  ust  for  a  little  while  we  see  the  veeries,  generally  scudding  about  in  the 
garden,  but  once  in  a  while  they  fly  to  the  trees  to  make  sure  all  is  safe. 

The  red-winged  blackbird’s  call  is  the  springiest  sound  of  all,  and  many 
a  journey  to  the  swamp  land  a  half  mile  north  I  make  in  the  spring  watch¬ 
ing  and  listening  for  them. 

In  March  and  April  and  into  May  the  great  procession  of  warblers 
comes  and  most  of  it  goes.  At  least  we  do  not  see  the  warbler  in  the  city 
long.  Spring  and  autumn  the  warblers  that  I  have  succeeded  in  identify¬ 
ing  are  the  yellow  warbler,  chestnut-sided  warbler,  Maryland  yellow  throat, 
redstart,  black-throated  green  warbler  and  black-throated  blue  warbler. 

Then  come  the  swallows,  orioles,  woodpeckers,  king  birds,  bobolinks, 
thrushes,  great  crested  flycatchers  and  cowbirds. 

In  August  the  musical  season  is  over.  About  the  only  singers  which 
sing  then  are  the  blue  buntings,  vireos,  song  sparrows  and  pewees. 

Early  in  September  things  look  up  a  little  and  we  hear  the  orioles  but 
seldom  see  them.  The  warblers  begin  their  return.  Sometimes  it  seems  as 
if  thousands  of  meadow  larks  were  singing  from  the  grass. 

With  the  warblers  come  the  kinglets,  which  stay  in  town  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  juncoes,  which  sometimes  are  here  all  winter.  After  the  warbler 
host  has  gone  we  find  the  bird  world  pretty  nearly  deserted.  Jays  sud¬ 
denly  become  valuable  members  of  society.  The  song  sparrows  seem  such 
attractive  birds.  An  occasional  bluebird,  once  in  a  while  a  flicker  and 
perhaps  a  stray  robin  make  up  the  late  autumn  list. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  with  the  first  of  January,  like 
the  little  brown  creeper,  we  can  begin  all  over  again. 
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HEEP,  cheep,  che-wee-e-e-e,”  he  sang  early  one  morning  in 
the  first  week  of  April,  as  if  he  knew  we  should  be  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  him.  And  so  we  were.  We  had  nailed  a  box  onto 
the  top  of  a  post  in  the  grape  arbor  especially  for  him.  It 
was  within  twenty  feet  of  our  kitchen  window  and  facing 
it  so  that  we  could  easily  see  what  was  going  on.  “Cheep, 
cheep,  che-wee-e-e-e,”  he  sang  again.  We  rushed  to  the  window,  for  we  rec¬ 
ognized  that  he  was  in  the  region  of  our  box.  There  he  was,  prancing 
in  and  out,  hopping  from  the  top  of  the  box  to  the  arbor  and  back  again. 
His  head  was  in  a  whirl.  This  was  just  the  place  for  a  nest.  He  couldn’t 
have  found  a  better  if  he  had  searched  the  town  over.  Of  course,  Mrs.  Be¬ 
wick  to  be  hadn’t  arrived  yet  so  as  to  consult  her  about  it,  but  no  sensible 
girl  would  reject  his  offer  if  once  he  had  his  castle  built. 

So  enthusiastic  did  he  become  building  his  air-castle  that  he  couldn't 
content  himself  until  a  real  one  began  to  take  shape.  Sticks,  straw,  and 
grass  at  once  accumulated  with  amazing  rapidity.  He  whistled  and  sang 
at  his  work.  1ST ever  for  a  moment  was  he  seen  standing  about  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  In  a  week  his  mansion  was  completed.  In  and  out, 
round  and  round,  from  post  to  vine  he  danced ;  now  singing  vociferously, 
now  humming  most  bewitchingly  to  himself.  Was  he  composing  love 
songs,  imagining  lullabys,  or  singing  his  own  praises  ?  I  can  only  guess. 
For  with  my  present  limited  knowledge  of  wren  language  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  out  what  he  said  except  when  singing  in  his  clearest 
tones.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  entire  wren  family  is  extremely 
poetic  and  no  grown  wren  ever  engages  in  prosaic  conversation,  but  always 
speaks  in  musical  measures.  Only  in  giving  alarm  does  he  approach  the 
prosaic  in  his  quivering  cree-e-e-ep,  but  even  this  is  not  unmusical.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  only  expression  Madam  Wren  ever  uses.  So,  unless  one  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  hearing  conversation  carried  on  in  rhyme,  he  will  find  it  quite 
difficult  to  understand  a  person  talking  in  wren,  especially  if  he  speaks  in 
an  undertone.  Actions,  however,  speak  louder  than  words,  and  by  their  aid 
I  was  enabled  to  interpret  much  that  he  said.  But  in  putting  it  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  poetic  form  is  lost. 
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Our  hero  strutted  about  the  premises  with  the  air  of  a  self-made  man. 
Now  if  only  some  worthy  Miss  Bewick  would  come  his  way  to  be  lady  of 
his  manor.  He  was  hopping  about  singing  rapturously,  almost  bursting 
with  self-importance,  when,  aChee-e-e-ep,”  came  a  sweet  voice  from  behind 
him  that  set  his  heart  in  a  flutter.  “O,  Miss  B,  is  that  you  ?  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  come.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  for  an  age,  it  seems  to  me. 
Just  see  what  a  palace  I  have  built  for  you.  I  knew  you  were  the  one  des¬ 
tined  for  me  the  moment  I  heard  your  charming  voice,  for  it  went  straight 
to  my  heart.”  He  was  beside  himself  and  danced  with  glee.  Surely  the 
fates  were  favoring  him.  He  could  scarcely  contain  himself  as  he  invited 
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her  in  and  showed  her  through  his  apartments.  He  couldn’t  refrain  from 
swelling  with  pride  as  he  boastfully  sang  of  his  exploits.  Indeed,  he  was 
so  puffed  up  that  a  sudden  jerk  of  his  tail  tipped  him  off  his  perch  in  a  very 
embarrassing  way. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  her  ladyship  had  ideas  of  her  own.  In  a  sar¬ 
castic  chirp  she  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  altogether  too  exalted 
in  his  own  esteem.  She  would  never  join  fortunes  with  one  who  hadn’t 
wrenhood  enough  about  him  to  let  her  begin  life  with  him  on  equal  footing 
and  have  her  say  in  the  house-building. 

His  pride  was  piqued.  He  had  never  met  just  such  a  young  lady  before. 
He  tossed  his  head  impatiently,  whistled  a  hit,  and  preened  his  feathers  to 
cover  his  confusion.  After  all,  this  was  just  a  little  sentiment  that  would 
yield  to  patience  and  a  due  amount  of  persuasion.  Alas,  he  didn’t  appre¬ 
ciate  her  spirit,  for  before  he  could  collect  his  wits  sufficiently  to  make  re- 
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ply,  she,  with  a  very  determined  air,  darted  away.  His  dejection  was  truly 
pathetic,  but  he  was  not  to  be  thus  unceremoniously  dismissed.  Away  he 
dashed  after  her.  He  sang  lustily  and  begged  her  to  return.  But  she  was 
decided  and  would  consider  no  proposal  except  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights. 
Still  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  she  was  serious.  All  that 
day  he  pressed  his  suit,  but  she  could  not  be  induced  to  go  near  the  nest. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  however,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  another  look  and  go  over  the  situation  with  him  once  more.  B\;t  as 
he  still  insisted  upon  occupying  this  house  she  curtly  bade  him  good  night 
and  was  gone. 

He  remained  about  the  garden  for  almost  a  week  after  his  rebuff,  trying 
to  heal  his  wounded  pride,  going  into  the  box  now  and  then,  but  never  with 
that  delightfully  subdued  chatter  of  former  days.  He  was  clearly  heart¬ 
broken,  though  he  sang  frequently  and  loudly  to  make  us  think  he  didn’t 
care,  but  it  was  very  noticeable  that  now  he  seldom  sang  when  near  the  nest, 
while  formerly  he  was  singing  and  crooning  almost  incessantly  in  and  about 
it.  His  visits  to  it  became  less  and  less  frequent  until  one  day,  when  we 
were  not  watching,  he  quietly  slipped  away. 

During  the  time  of  these  infrequent  visits  Mr.  and  Mrs.  House  Wren 
arrived  on  their  wedding  trip  from  the  sunny  southland.  House  wrens 
don’t  take  long  and  wearisome  wedding  trips  to  regions  where  they  do  not 
mean  to  live,  as  some  people  do,  but  go  at  once  to  the  spot  where  they  in¬ 
tend  to  build  their  future  home.  So  here  they  were.  The  box  at  once  at¬ 
tracted  them,  hut  her  ladyship  was  no  better  pleased  with  the  nest  already 
built  than  Miss  B.  had  been,  but  his  lordship  had  the  good  sense  to  agree 
with  her  that  it  was  a  very  uncomfortable  building,  although,  for  his  life, 
he  couldn’t  see  but  that  it  was  first  class,  especially  since  it  was  brand  new. 
Moreover,  he  had  the  tact  to  yield  his  own  notions  about  house-building  to 
her  judgment  and  let  her  take  charge  in  making  whatever  changes  or  addi¬ 
tions  she  wished.  She  at  once  removed  many  sticks,  replaced  them  with 
others,  and  lined  the  whole  with  a  generous  coat  of  feathers.  Very  ungal- 
lantly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  he  permitted  her  to  do  all  the  work,  even  to  bring¬ 
ing  in  the  materials.  But  this  was  as  she  wished  it,  and  he,  meanwhile,  sat 
near  by  and  gurgled  his  approval.  With  never  a  word  of  reproach  he  kept 
sweet  through  it  all  and  held  himself  in  readiness  to  do  his  part  when  she 
should  call  on  him,  and  cheered  her  with  strain  upon  strain  of  rippling 
music. 

He  was  a  very  polished  little  gentleman  withal.  In  his  ecstacy  he  often 
got  into  her  way  so  that  she  had  to  bump  against  him  in  order  to  get  by  with 
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her  material.  With  a  comical  little  bow  he  would  spring  aside  and  roll 
out  a  string  of  apologies  that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  accomplished 
dancing  master. 

The  nest  was  finally  completed,  the  eggs  laid,  and  Mrs.  Wren  was  not  to 
be  seen  except  in  the  early  morning.  One  could  not  see  her  even  then  un¬ 
less  he  kept  watch  for  her,  so  quietly  did  she  leave  and  enter  her  cosy  little 
dwelling,  now  almost  covered  with  leafy  vines. 

Mr.  Wren,  meantime,  sat  in  some  nearby  tree  keeping  guard,  attracting 
all  possible  attention  to  himself  by  his  volume  of  song,  but  never  going  near 
the  nest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day  Mrs.  W.  in  some  way 
informed  him  that  there  were  eight  hungry  mouths  to  be  fed.  How  she 
did  it  we  never  learned.  The  first  we  knew  of  it,  we  noticed  him  proudly 
hovering  about  the  door  with  a  worm  in  his  mouth.  This  he  handed  over 
to  his  wife  to  feed  to  the  little  or  es.  She  could  never  think  for  a  moment  of 
trusting  him  to  feed  her  precious  darlings,  for  he  would  be  so  bungling 
about  it  that  he  would  choke  some  of  them.  At  last  his  turn  to  work  had 
come,  and  he  did  it  with  a  will.  Every  few  minutes  he  would  appear  at  the 
doorway  with  food.  He  was  kept  so  busy  now,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
sing.  For  a  full  week  he  supplied  food  alone.  The  children  grew  so  rapid¬ 
ly,  however,  that  the  mother  finally  had  to  help  bring  in  supplies.  But  she 
would  not  even  then  trust  him  to  feed  the  young,  so  he  had  to  content  him¬ 
self  with  bringing:  his  food  to  the  door  and  waiting  until  she  had  fed  what 
she  had  brought.  She  would  then  put  her  head  through  the  doorway  and 
take  his  morsel.  Only  during  the  last  three  or  four  days  that  the  young 
were  in  the  nest  was  he  permitted  to  help  feed  them.  In  about  four  days 
after  leaving  it  he  began  to  divide  his  time  between  hunting  food  for  them 
and  clearing  the  nest  of  the  old  feathers.  He  also  began  to  sing  again, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  more  devoted  all  his  time  to  house  cleaning,  while 
Mother  Wren  gave  herself  to  teaching  the  young  to  find  their  own  food,  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  cats,  and  to  find  safe  sleeping  places.  These  les¬ 
sons  were  soon  taught,  and  the  house  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  she  began  to  refurnish  it  preparatory  to  rearing  a  second  brood. 

The  greatest  danger  against  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  House  Wren  have  to 
guard  themselves  and  family  is  the  cat.  One  or  two  families  of  wrens 
about  a  garden  will  keep  it  practically  clear  of  cabbage  worms.  But  one 
cat  will  keep  the  entire  premises  clear  of  wrens  and  all  other  birds  that  nest 
on  or  near  the  ground.  I  prefer  the  good  that  Jenny  and  her  family  do  to 
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the  evil  that  Tom  and  his  rout  cause,  and  the  sweet,  rippling  music  of  our 
little  feathered  friends  is  much  more  delightful  to  my  ear  than  the  rude, 
boisterous  caterwauling  that  the  scapegraces  in  fur  indulge  in  at  night.  So 
the  former  have  had  the  right  of  way  about  my  home,  and  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  two  fine  large  families  brought  up  to  grand  and  noble 
wrenhood  during  this  one  season. 
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Birfcs  ant)  Gbeir  Itteste 

FRED  SILLERY 

Treasurer  Indiana  Audubon  Society 

HE  best  time  to  study  birds’  nests  is  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  foliage  is  off  the  trees.  Nothing  is  more 
appropriate  for  nature  study  during  the  winter  season.  A 
miniature  tree  might  be  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  school 
room,  and  the  nests  as  they  are  brought  in  by  the  pupils 
placed  in  this  tree,  each  in  its  accustomed  setting — the  rob¬ 
in’s  nest  in  the  crotch,  the  oriole’s  nest  suspended  from  the  tip  of  the  limbs, 
the  bluebird’s  nest  in  a  knot  hole,  the  woodpecker’s  nest  high  up  in  the  de¬ 
cayed  top,  the  brown  thrasher’s  nest  in  the  brush  heap  under  the  tree,  and 
the  quail  and  meadow  lark’s  nests  under  the  tuft  of  weeds  on  the  ground. 
This,  I  believe,  would  prove  an  interesting  and  helpful  experiment.  It  is 
a  harmless  collection,  for  the  nests  in  winter  are  no  longer  useful  to  the 
birds.  By  spring  time,  if  this  were  done,  the  children  will  all  know  the 
different  kinds  of  nests  and  where  to  look  for  them,  and  so  be  ready  for  a 
pleasant  time  with  the  young  birds  when  they  come. 

Dr.  Dennis  says  that  we  may  look  for  a  different  kind  of  bird  every 
twenty  feet  up  a  tree.  The  verification  of  this  truth  would  furnish  inter¬ 
esting  observation  for  a  school  an  entire  year,  and  the  tree  experiment 
suggested -would  help  in  the  verification. 

THE  ROBIN 

Perhaps  the  children  know  the  robin  better  than  any  other  bird,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  bird  builds  a  more  interesting  nest.  Children  may  induce  robins 
to  build  in  their  home  or  school  yard  trees  by  supplying  material  for  them. 
A  pan  of  mud  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  very  dry  weather  is  of  great  serv¬ 
ice,  since  robins  often  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  mud.  Olive  Thorn 
Miller  tells  us  of  a  robin  which  dipped  herself  in  water  and  then  flew 
directly  into  the  dust  in  order  to  obtain  this  much  needed  material  to  finish 
her  nest.  The  first  or  second  crotch  of  a  tree  usually  holds  the  nest. 
Often  a  cherry  tree  serves  because  no  other  affords  such  suitable  and  secure 
crotches,  but  the  apple,  pear,  peach  or  poplar  tree  often  fulfills  the  require- 
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ments.  The  nest  is  composed  of  rootlets,  grass,  small  twigs,  and  leaves 
plastered  over  with  mud.  On  the  inside  of  this,  soft  grass,  feathers  and 
hair  form  a  lining.  The  nest  completed,  four  or  five  greenish  blue  eggs  are 
laid.  After  twelve  days  of  incubation  there  are  in  their  place  as  many 
naked,  yellow-mouthed  baby  robins.  These,  the  old  birds  feed  and  care  for 
until  they  become  able  to  fly  and  care  for  themselves.  Then  the  nest  is 
deserted.  Its  purpose  has  been  realized. 

THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLE 

The  Baltimore  oriole,  or  hanging  bird,  with  its  brilliant  array  of  colors, 
always  appeals  to  children.  Its  plumage  is  a  bright  mixture  of  jet  black 
and  orange,  and  as  it  flits  about  among  the  fresh,  green  foliage  of  early 
spring  after  its  feast  of  insects,  uttering  its  sharp  staccato  notes,  it  presents 
an  interesting  and  attractive  picture.  It  arrives  early  in  May,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  month  is  ready  to  set  up  its  loom  and  begin  to  weave  its  nest. 

It  selects  for  its  site  the  outer  branch  of  a  limb  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  willow  and  the  elm  are  its  favorite  trees.  In  our  latitude 
it  usually  hangs  its  nest  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree,  to  insure  warmth  and 
protection  from  cold  winds  and  rain.  Strings,  hair,  thread,  ravelings,  and 
plant  fibers  furnish  the  material  out  of  which  it  weaves  its  pouch-like  nest. 
The  oriole  in  our  latitude  weaves  its  nest  closely  and  usually  lines  it  with 
hair  or  down,  while  in  the  southern  latitude  it  weaves  a  loose,  airy  nest  of 
trailing  mosses  and  uses  no  lining.  There  it  hangs  its  nest  on  the  north  or 
shady  side  of  a  tree. 

We  may  attract  orioles  to  our  homes  by  furnishing  material  for  their 
nests.  This  should  he  hung  on  the  shrubbery  or  trees  about  the  house.  Rav¬ 
elings  and  short  threads  from  the  work  basket  afford  excellent  material,  and 
if  properly  placed  at  the  right  time  are  almost  sure  to  secure  one  of  these 
brilliant  songsters  for  a  summer’s  lodging  near  our  home.  I  once  heard  of 
a  lady  who,  by  thus  furnishing  the  material,  secured  for  herself  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  collection  of  woven  nests.  The  first  year  she  put  out  her  ravelings 
and  short  threads,  which  the  orioles  gladly  appropriated.  When  the  young 
birds  deserted  the  nest  she  took  it  for  an  ornament.  The  next  spring  she 
put  out  bright-colored  silk  ravelings  and  thread  and  secured  for  herself  a 
beautifully  woven  silk  pouch  as  a  reward  for  her  generosity.  She  then  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  a  solid  hair  ornament  and  during  the  winter  saved  her 
combings  for  the  purpose.  When  the  orioles  returned  the  following  spring 
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they  used  these  and  the  result  was  a  most  beautiful  and  highly-prized  hair 
pouch. 

THE  BLUEBIRD 

Perhaps  no  feathered  songster  has  so  endeared  itself  to  the  people  of  the 
northern  states  as  the  bluebird.  Clad  in  modest  but  beautiful  colors,  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  voice  of  plaintive  melody,  and  familiarly  associating  with 
man,  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  harbingers  of  spring.  For  its  nesting 
place  the  bluebird  chooses  a  hole  in  a  tree,  post  or  stump,  and  may  easily  he 


quail’s  nest 


attracted  to  a  bird  house  if  properly  placed  and  constructed.  It  uses  soft, 
dry  grass  as  a  lining  of  its  chosen  cavity.  A  knot  hole  in  a  pear  tree  near 
the  home  is  a  typical  site.  The  farmer  boy  often  finds  one  securely  lodged 
in  the  big  gate  post  or  in  the  cut  made  for  the  old-fashioned  bars. 


THE  BROWN  THRUSH 


During  the  day  the  brown  thrush  will  be  found  in  the  hedge-row,  thorn 
bush,  grapevine  thicket  or  brush-heap.  In  such  haunts  he  also  builds  his 
crude  nest  of  sticks,  twigs,  bark  strips  and  trash,  which  he  lines  with  root¬ 
lets,  horse  hair  or  feathers.  The  outside  of  the  nest  resembles  very  closely 
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its  surroundings,  which  fact  is  perhaps  the  bird’s  only  protection ;  for  his 
nest  is  easy  prey  for  hoy,  cat  or  reptile.  The  brown  thrush  lays  from  four 
to  six  bluish  or  greenish  white  eggs,  sprinkled  over  with  cinnamon,  usually 
most  thickly  near  the  larger  end.  Like  the  catbird,  in  defense  of  its  home 
it  is  almost  fearless  and  will  often  place  itself  within  reach  of  the  disturb¬ 
er’s  hand,  scolding  loudly.  In  spite  of  his  untamable  nature,  this  bird  may 
be  attracted  to  our  homes  if  we  arrange  dense  shrubbery  or  plant  a  hedge¬ 
row  not  too  near  the  house. 


THE  MEADOW  LARK 

In  point  of  nest  building  the  meadow  lark  differs  from  the  other  birds 
mentioned.  Its  nest  is  a  loose  structure  composed  of  grass,  fibrous  roots  and 
down,  and  is  placed  at  the  base  of  a  tuft  of  weeds  or  grass  in  a  small  cavity 
scooped  out  of  the  earth  ;  leaves  and  blades  of  growing  grass  are  deftly  used 
to  conceal  it.  So  nearly  do  the  back  of  the  sitting  bird  and  the  nest  resem¬ 
ble  the  surroundings  that  one  may  pass  and  repass  them  many  times  with¬ 
out  discovering  them.  This  bird  must  thus  rely  completely  upon  nature’s 
own  protection,  known  to  scientists  as  protective  coloration,  for  the  safety 
of  its  nestlings. 


A  HANGBIRB’S  NEST 


a  Summer  Witb  tbe  Bluebirfcs 

C.  F.  HODGE,  CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
With  photographs  from  nature  by  the  author 
From  Bird-Lore* 


HE  twenty-eighth  of  last  March,  a  bluebird  was  seen  in  a 
cherry  tree  over  the  study  window.  While  he  flitted  down 
to  the  bird  bath  and  took  a  few  sips  of  the  water  that  had 
probably  attracted  him  to  the  spot,  I  quietly  raised  the 
window-sash  and  snapped  a  big  mealworm  far  out  onto 
the  driveway.  Scarcely  had  it  touched  the  ground  when 
two  bluebirds  swooped  down  upon  it.  I  had  not  seen  the  female  before,  and 
in  the  fluttering  scramble  I  failed  to  note  which  bird  got  the  worm.  For  a 
minute  or  two  you  may  be  sure  the  worms  fell  thick  and  fast  and  the  two 
birds  apparently  fought  for  every  one.  They  must  have  been  famishing, 
for  they  ate  more  than  a  dozen  large  mealworms  apiece.  At  last  the  female 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  and  flew  to  a  low  branch  of  the  cherry  tree  and  did 
not  come  down  for  the  next  worm.  The  male  dropped  for  it,  however,  hut, 
instead  of  swallowing  it,  he  flew  to  the  side  of  his  mate  and  with  a  be¬ 
witching  twinkle  of  one  wing  offered  her  the  worm.  She  took  it  from  his 
bill  and  this  scene  was  repeated  with  the  next  three  or  four  worms  until, 
when  he  offered  her  another,  she  touched  it  daintily  with  her  bill  as  if  to 
say,  ‘‘They  are  delicious,  but  I  really  can’t  eat  any  more,”  and  turned  her 
head  away,  and  he  swallowed  the  worm  himself.  This  exquisite  little  piece 
of  bird  etiquette  was  enacted  five  or  six  times,  and  then  both  birds  flew 
away. 

We  christened  the  birds  on  the  spot  “Twinklewing”  and  “Bluet,”  but 
feared  lest  we  had  seen  the  last  of  our  new  acquaintances  as  they  drifted 
out  of  sight  among  the  tree-tops.  Would  they  know  enough  to  come  back  ? 

The  question  was  answered  within  the  hour  by  a  soft  flute-note  from  the 
cherry  tree.  There  they  both  were,  evidently  expecting  another  hail  of 
mealworms,  nor  were  they  disappointed.  It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  when  my  story  began.  I  happened  to  be  writing  at  my  desk  all 
day  and  the  scenes  just  described  were  repeated  hourly  until  sundown, 

Bird-Lore ,  the  official  organ  of  the  Audubon  societies,  is  an  illustrated  magazine  devoted 
to  the  study  and  protection  of  birds.  Teachers  who  are  interested  will  do  well  to  put  them¬ 
selves  in  touch  with  this  valuable  publication,  66  Fifth  ave  ,  New  York  City. 
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except  that  the  birds  were  not  quite  so  ravenous  after  the  first  meal,  and  by 
afternoon  I  was  safe  in  discarding  caution  and  could  throw  the  window 
wide  open  with  as  much  noise  as  possible.  I  took  pains  to  let  them  see  into 
the  large  tin  box  swarming  with  worms  as  I  held  it  in  my  hand  and  picked 

them  out  and  tossed 
them  down  to  the 
ground.  We  were  pret¬ 
ty  good  friends  by  the 
•  close  of  the  first  day. 

My  ideas  are  apt  to 
arrive  by  freight  about 
the  morning  after,  or,  I 
am  sure,  I  might  have 
been  able  to  record  that 
wild  bluebirds  could  be 


THE  SECOND  MORNING 


tamed  to  feed  on  the 
window-sill  in  three 
hours’  time.  However 
that  may  be,  next  morn¬ 
ing  early  they  were  both 
there  as  you  see  them  in 
the  picture,  and  the 
study  window-sill  re¬ 
mained  their  dining- 
table  until  the  first  brood  left  the  nest  on  May  28th. 

A  few  days  later  when  I  came  home  from  the  laboratory  Mrs.  Hodge 
greeted  me  with:  “You  can’t  guess  what  happened  this  afternoon — Bluet 
perched  on  my  finger  and  fed  from  the  hand.”  After  this  it  became  the 


A  FEW  DAYS  LATER 
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pastime  of  the  family  to  have  Bluet  feeding  on  the  hand,  and  often  she 
would  seem  to  linger  to  warm  her  toes.  Twinklewing  never  grew  quite 
tame  enough  to  alight  on  the  hand,  but  he  would  come  close  enough  to  pick 
the  worms  out  of  it. 

Bluet  and  Twinklewing  had  found  water  and  food,  and  there  were 
about  twenty  suitable  houses  within  a  stone’s  throw.  However,  I  wanted 
them  to  nest  closer  to  the  window,  and  so  made  and  put  up  a  new  house  in 
the  cherry  tree,  just  where  I  could  study  them  to  best  advantage.  I  hardly 
dared  hope  that  they  would  go  into  it,  there  were  so  many  other  houses 
about.  Very  soon  their  desire  for  a  home  eclipsed  even  their  appetite  for 
mealworms.  They  tried  every  house  on 
the  premises  and  might  be  gone — pre¬ 
sumably  house-hunting — for  a  day  or  > 
two  at  a  time.  But  at  last,  to  my  de¬ 
light,  Bluet  began  carrying  billfuls  of 
pine  needles  into  my  house  in  the  cherry 
tree.  But  then,  when  the  nest  was  fin¬ 
ished,  they  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to 
it  for  nearly  a  week.  Soon  after  that, 
however,  there  were  five  blue  eggs  and 
Bluet  was  brooding,  or — as  I  thought — 
ought  to  have  been.  She  was  certainly 
off  the  nest  more  than  half  the  time  in 
daylight,  flying  about  catching  insects 
and  enjoying  herself  generally.  I  was 
tempted  to  rate  her  as  a  shiftless  mother, 
and  did  not  believe  that  she  would  hatch 
a  single  egg.  She  did  spend  her  nights 
on  the  nest  and,  after  she  had  gone  in 
and  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark, 

Twinklewing  would  hang  with  his  head  in  the  box  for  minutes  at  a  time, 
while  a  queer  series  of  good-night  squeaks  could  be  heard.  Then  he  would 
fly  away,  and  I  could  not  discover  where  he  slept. 

I  was  glad  to  admit  that  Bluet  knew  more  about  hatching  her  eggs 
than  I  did,  for  they  all  came  out  May  eleventh  and  all  grew  to  maturity. 
The  seventeenth  day  after  hatching,  the  young  ones  sat  for  their  pictures 
and  betook  themselves  to  the  tree-tops.  I  left  the  nest  undisturbed,  but, 
while  the  parents  continued  to  come  to  the  window  for  worms,  I  did  not  see 
a  bluebird  pay  the  least  attention  to  it  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
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It  would  take  a  book  to  tell  all  the  pleasure  and  entertainment  and  op¬ 
portunity  for  study  they  furnished.  Several  of  my  students  worked  their 
laboratory  periods  recording  the  number  of  insects  brought  to  the  nest,  but 
the  best  students  of  all  were  the  children,  who  daily  had  a  story  to  tell  of 
the  bluebirds  catching  insects  in  the  garden  or  taking  their  baths  in  the 
fountain.  The  upshot  of  these  observations  was  that  they  must  have  some 
bluebirds  to  catch  the  insects  in  their  own  gardens. 

Without  help  or  suggestion,  a  stick  from  the  wood-pile  and  a  discarded 
bird-house  were  brought  into  requisition,  toggled  together  with  many 
crippled  nails,  a  hole  dug  and  a  house  erected. 

As  if  at  bidding  again,  bluebirds  built  in  the  new  house.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  they  were  the  same  pair,  but,  as  we  had  ceased  to  feed  at  the 
window-sill,  I  am  not  certain.  The  brood  of  four  hatched  the  seventeenth 
of  July  and  flew  the  second  of  August.  How  this  brood  happened  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  you  see  them  in  the  next  picture  requires  a  word  of  explanation. 

A  cold  driving  rain-storm  prevailed  the  entire  day,  and,  as  I  went 
down  the  path  with  my  umbrella,  I  heard  the  note  of  a  young  bluebird  in 
distress.  Wet  and  cold,  he  was  perched  on  one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the 
cherry  tree,  and  as  I  passed  under  I  stopped  a  moment  to  look  him  over, 
when  the  most  unexpected  thing  happened  that  has  ever  fallen  to  my 
lot.  He  deliberately  flitted  from  his  per  cl  i  to  the  shelter  of  my  umbrella 
and  lighted  in  the  hollow  of  my  elbow.  I  took  him  into  the  house  and  fed 
him  with  mealworms,  giving  him  a  warm  place  by  the  kitchen  stove. 

On  my  return  an  hour  later,  I  found  two  bluebirds  in  my  day  nursery, 
and  learned  that  the  second  little  voyager  had  flown  plump  against  our 


THREE  BIRDS  IN  THE  HAND 
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dining-room  window  and  had  not  knocked  in  vain.  The  other  two  were 
still  in  the  hox — all  hut  their  wet  little  heads — crying  loudly  for  food.  I 
had  not  seen  a  parent  bird  and  did  not  see  one  about  the  nest  the  entire  day. 
I  took  some  mealworms  down  and  tried  to  feed  them  in  the  nest,  hut  on 


my  approach  they  withdrew  from  the  entrance  and  paid  no  heed  to  worms 


I  dangled  in 
the  doorway. 
I  was  about  to 
leave  them  to 
their  fate 
when  an  idea 
happened  t  o 
strike  me  at 


ASLEEP 


the  right  moment, 
and  I  gave  the  blue- 
b  i  r  d  whistle.  In¬ 
stantly  the  entrance 
was  occupied  by  two 
gaping  mouths,  which 
I  proceeded  to  fill. 

In  this  way  I  fed 
them  two  or  three 
times  during  the  awake! 

afternoon  and  at  the 

last  feeding  led  them  out  onto  my  hand  and  brought  them  in  to  their  fellows 
in  the  shoebox.  ISText  day  I  tried  to  return  the  young  birds  to  their  parents, 
but,  while  I  saw  the  female  on  the  deserted  hox  once,  she  paid  no  attention 
to  the  nestlings  and  soon  flew  off,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

A  month  of  delightful  bird  study  followed.  The  nestlings  were  tame 


as  kittens  from  the  first,  and  never  showed  the  least  trace  of  fear  or  wild¬ 
ness.  We  gave  them  a  room  in  the  kennel,  and  how  they  learned  to  drink 
and  bathe  and  feed  themselves  is  a  story  by  itself. 
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One  sad  incident  I  ought  not  to  omit.  In  my  series  of  feeding  tests  I 
brought  in  a  number  of  potato  beetles  and  thoughtlessly  dropped  a  large 
larva  into  an  open  mouth  before  observing  whether  they  would  take  them 
of  their  own  accord.  I  noticed  then  that  they  picked  them  up  once  apiece, 
wiped  their  hills  in  disgust  and  declined  to  touch  them  again.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  one  of  the  birds  was  dead  under  the  perch. 

We  liberated  the  birds — each  with  a  tiny  aluminum  anklet,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  identification  this  spring — one  bright  morning  in  early  September, 


FEEDING  THE  ORPHANS 


and  feared  we  had  seen  the  last  of  them  as  they  flitted  out  of  sight  among 
the  tree-tops.  I  was  glad,  however,  to  see  that  they  were  actively  catching 
insects  among  the  branches,  and  since  black  cherries  were  ripe  they  could 
not  lack  for  food.  We  saw  little  more  of  them  that  day,  but  next  morning 
at  sunrise  I  was  awakened  by  the  flute  notes  of  hungry  young  bluebirds. 
There  they  all  were,  clamoring  for  mealworms,  and  they  all  came  to  the 
hand  to  feed.  For  about  three  weeks  they  remained  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  a  whistle  or  two  would  bring  them  down  to  our  hands.  A  young  chip¬ 
ping  sparrow,  while  it  never  came  to  feed,  was  always  seen  with  the  blue- 
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birds.  I  bad  hopes  that  by  feeding  abundantly  I  might  be  able  to  bold 
them  through  the  winter  and  soon  have  a  colony  of  tame  bluebirds;  but 
about  September  20  they  suddenly  disappeared.  I  thought  they  had  started 
on  their  long  journey,  but  two  weeks  later  the  three  bluebirds,  with  chippy 
still  in  tow,  came  back,  as  it  would  seem,  to  bid  farewell.  They  all  came 
to  the  hand  as  before,  but  mealworms  seemed  to  have  lost  their  attraction 
somewhat ;  for  they,  for  the  first  time,  left  some  uneaten.  Except  for  here 
and  there  a  tell-tale  feather,  they  now  looked  like  adult  birds.  Since  that 
day  we  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  them,  but  we  still  cherish  the  hope  that 
spring  may  bring  them  to  us  again. 


0ms 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING 


Birds  among  the  budding  trees, 
Blossoms  on  the  ringing  ground; 
Light  from  those?  or  song  from  these? 
Can  the  tangle  be  unwound? 

For  the  bluebird's  warbled  note, 

Violet — odors  hither  flung; 

And  the  violet  curved  her  throat, 

Just  as  if  she  sat  and  sung. 

Dandelions  dressed  in  gold. 

Give  out  echoes  clear  and  loud, 

To  the  oriole’s  story,  told 

With  gay  poise  and  gesture  proud. 

And  the  swaying  yellow-bird, 

Trilling,  thrills  their  hollow  stems, 
Until  every  root  is  stirred. 

Under  their  dropped  diadems. 

Swallows  thicken  through  the  air, — 
Curve  and  drift  of  plumy  brown, — 
Wafting,  showering  everywhere, 
Melody’s  light  sud-notes  down. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 


TEE  ORIOLE’S  SONG 

Tangled  and  green  the  orchard  way, 

Breath  of  blossom,  and  waft  of  breeze; 
Dew-wet  vistas  of  breaking  day, 

Drifted  snow  on  the  drooping  trees. 

Through  branching  bloom,  and  mist  of  green, 
Now  here,  now  there,  upon  the  wing, 

Frame  of  oriole  faintly  seen — 

Vision  fair  of  the  winsome  spring. 

A  low-drawn  cadence,  thrilling,  low, 

A  call,  a  charm  unto  the  ear; 

A  forest  brook  in  golden  flow, 

A  love  song  to  the  waking  year. 

And  all  the  gladness  of  a  young  May 
Is  touched  with  pathos  at  the  strain; 

The  melting  music  of  thy  lay 

Our  heart’s  deep  secrets  wakes  again. 

— Slieila. 


(TO) 


MAY 

A  SONNET. 

Sweet  May!  thou  loveliest  month  of  all  the  year, 

Thy  birth  the  feathered  songsters  celebrate; 

For  now  no  chilling  winds  they  ever  fear; 

But  build  their  nests  and  sing  their  songs  elate. 

To  children,  too,  thou  art  supremely  dear; 

Upon  thy  natal  day  they  choose  their  queen; 

Hailing  thy  advent  with  a  joy  sincere, 

They  dance  around  their  Maypole  on  the  green. 

Bright  dandelions  their  golden  eyes  now  ope; 

All  scattered  o’er  thy  fields  fair  flowers  are  seen. 

Now  all  the  teeming  earth  o’erflows  with  hope; 

Her  fountains  all  display  their  brightest  sheen. 

Around  thy  cradle  fairies  dance  and  sing; 

But  to  thy  grave  with  tears  their  garlands  bring. 

— Melvin  Hi.r,  New  York  City. 

NATURE’S  MUSIC 

The  flo'wers  from  the  earth  have  arisen; 

They  are  singing  their  Easter  song; 

Up  the  valleys  and  over  the  hillsides 
They  come,  an  unnumbered  throng. 

Oh,  listen!  The  wild  flowers  are  singing 
Their  beautiful  songs  without  words! 

They  are  pouring  the  soul  of  their  music 
Through  the  voices  of  happy  birds. 

Every  flower  to  a  bird  has  confided 
The  joy  of  its  blossoming  birth — 

The  wonder  of  its  resurrection 

From  its  grave  in  the  frozen  earth. 

For  you  chirp  the  wren  and  the  sparrow, 

Little  Eyebright,  Anemone  pale! 

Gay  Columbine,  orioles  are  chanting 
Your  trumpet  note,  loud  on  the  gale. 

The  buttercup’s  thanks  for  the  sunshine 
The  goldfinch’s  twitter  reveals; 

And  the  violet  trills  through  the  bluebird 
Of  the  heaven  that  within  her  she  feels. 

The  song  sparrow’s  exquisite  warble 
Is  born  in  the  heart  of  the  rose, 

Of  the  wild  rose,  shut  in  its  calyx, 

Afraid  of  belated  snows. 

And  the  melody  of  the  woodthrush 
Floats  up  from  the  nameless  and  shy 

White  blossoms,  that  stay  in  the  cloister 
Of  pine  forests,  dim  and  high. 

— Lucy  Larcom. 
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A  dandelion  sprang  on  the  lawn, 

All  gayly  dressed  in  yellow; 

He  nodded  in  the  springing  grass, 

A  jolly  little  fellow. 

A  yellow  bird  flew  from  the  tree; 

He,  too,  was  dressed  in  yellow; 

“The  saucy  thing  to  steal  my  coat! 

The  thief,  the  wicked  fellow!” 

A  golden  sumbeam  came  that  way, 
And  eyes  each  little  fellow: 

“Dear  me.  when  one  the  fashion  leads, 
How  common  grows  my  yellow.” 

— Poetry  of  Flower  Land. 


A  SPRING  MEETING 

(ROBIN  TO  wren) 

“Hullo,  Bob  Wren, 

Are  you  back  again  V 

Glad  to  see  you  so  well  and  so  merry; 

Fear  we’re  here 
Rather  early  this  year. 

Dear,  but  1  wish  I’d  a  bite  of  a  cherry. 

,Iust  ripe  in  the  south, 

Melt  ir.  your  mouth. 

Weren’t  you  sorry  to  leave  the  sunny 
Land  of  bloom,  and  of  bees  and  honey? 

“By  and  by  here  ’twill  be  bright  and  jolly 
With  bud  and  blossom,  but  somehow  now 
The  atmosphere  seems  melancholy, 

For  there’s  not  a  leaf  on  a  single  bough: 

And  the  wind.  Oh,  how  it  makes  you  shiver. 

And  long  for  the  balmy  air  that  blows 
The  reeds  that  quiver 
Above  some  river, 

That  warm  in  Floridian  sunlight  flows. 

“Have  you  any  new  songs  to  sing  this  season? 
And  do  you  know  where  you  are  going  to  stop? 
We’ve  taken  rooms  in  the  very  top 
Of  ’The  Maple’ — prices  quite  within  reason, 
You’ve  a  flat  near  by  that  you’ve  leased  til'  fall? 
How  nice.  Then  surely  you’ll  come  and  call.” 

— Clinton  Scotland. 
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I  often  think  that  God  loves  best  the  flowers 

Which  bloom  for  Him  alone,  which  are  not  seen 

By  worldly  eyes,  nor  plncked  for  worldly  bowers, 

Stars  of  the  wildwood,  lustrous  and  serene. 

Fair  in  His  sight  may  be  the  victor  rose 
Which  burst  in  bloom  the  hero’s  hour  to  greet; 

And  dear  the  purple  amaranth  which  grows 
Spontaneous  underneath  His  singers’  feet. 

But  the  lone  violet,  which  for  love’s  own  sake 
Its  life  exhales  in  pure,  unconscious  good, 

Some  sunless  shrine  a  glowing  shrine  to  make, 

With  urn  of  incense  in  the  solitude. 

Not  with  the  greenwood  roof  its  sweetness  ends, 

Though  moss  and  mould  hold  close  the  slender  spire; 

Warmly  the  heart  of  heaven  above  it  bends, 

And  a  new  note  fills  Nature’s  answering  lyre. 

— Frances  L.  Mace,  in  Rhode  Island  Arbor  Day  Annual 


THE  THRUSH 

What  a  joy  June  brings  to  the  heart  of  youth, 
When  the  earth  once  more  is  a  paradise. 

When  the  grass  blades  tell  us  the  sacred  truth, 
And  the  love  of  God  is  before  our  eyes! 

Then  each  golden  hour  is  a  precious  boon, 

And  the  song  of  the  thrush  is  understood, 

As  it  ripples,  late  in  the  afternoon, 

From  the  sun-crowned  top  of  the  cottonwood. 

To  the  little  nest  that  is  far  below 

Fall  the  liquid  notes  of  that  evening  hymn; 

Not  a  sweeter  place  doth  the  singer  know 
Than  his  tiny  home  iu  the  shadows  dim ; 

List  again,  oh,  list  to  that  strain  in  tune 

With  the  summer  day,  and  the  thought  of  good, 
As  the  thrush  sings,  late  in  the  afternoon, 

From  the  sun-crowned  top  of  the  cottonwood. 

How  it  fills  the  heart  with  grief  to  think 
That  a  human  hand  strikes  the  singer  down, 
That  the  wing  of  a  thrush  or  a  bobolink 
Is  ever  worn  on  a  hat  or  gown! 

May  a  safe  glad  time  come  swift  and  soon 
To  each  mother-bird  and  her  precious  brood, 
And  the  thrush  sing  still,  in  the  afternoon, 

From  the  sun-crowned  top  of  the  cottonwood. 

— Marion  Lisle ,  in  Rhode  Island  Arbor  Day  Annual. 
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THE  SONG-SPARRO  W 


There  is  a  bird  I  know  so  well. 

It  seems  as  if  he  must  have  sung 
Beside  my  crib  when  I  was  young; 

Before  I  knew  the  way  to  spell 

The  name  of  even  the  smallest  bird, 

His  gentle,  joyful  song  I  heard. 

Now  see  if  you  can  tell,  my  dear, 

What  bird  it  is  that,  every  year, 

Sings  “Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  merry  cheer.” 

He  comes  in  March,  when  winds  are  strong, 

And  snow  returns  to  hide  the  earth; 

But  still  he  warms  his  heart  with  mirth. 

And  waits  for  May.  He  lingers  long 
While  flowers  fade;  and  every  day 
Repeats  his  small,  contented  lay; 

As  if  to  say,  we  need  not  fear 
The  season’s  change,  if  love  is  here, 

With  “Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  merry  cheer.” 

He  does  not  wear  a  Joseph’s  coat 
Of  many  colors,  smart  and  gay; 

His  suit  is  Quaker  brown  and  gray, 

With  darker  patches  at  his  throat. 

And  yet  of  all  the  well-dressed  throng 
Not  one  can  sing  so  brave  a  song. 

It  makes  the  pride  of  looks  appear 

A  vain  and  foolish  thing,  to  hear 

His  “Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  merry  cheer.” 

A  lofty  place  he  does  not  love, 

But  sits  by  choice,  and  well  at  ease, 

In  hedges,  and  in  little  trees 
That  stretch  their  slender  arms  above 
The  meadow-brook;  and  there  he  sings 
Till  all  the  field  with  pleasure  rings; 

And  so  he  tells  in  every  ear, 

That  lowly  homes  to  heaven  are  near, 

In  “Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  merry  cheer.” 

I  like  the  tune,  I  like  the  words; 

They  seem  so  true,  so  free  from  art, 

So  friendly,  and  so  full  of  heart, 

That  if  but  one  of  all  the  birds 

Could  be  my  comrade  everywhere, 

My  little  brother  of  the  air, 

This  is  the  one  I’cl  choose,  my  dear, 

Because  he’d  bless  me,  every  year, 

With  “Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  merry  cheer.” 

— Henry  Van  Dyke,  in  The  Builders  and  Other  Poems. 
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THE  BLUE  JAY 


O  Blue  Jay  up  in  tlie  maple  tree, 

Shaking  your  throat  with  such  bursts  of  glee, 

How  did  you  happen  to  be  so  blue? 

Did  you  steal  a  bit  of  lake  for  your  crest, 

And  fasten  blue  violets  into  your  vest? 

Tell  me,  I  pray  you, — tell  me  true! 

Did  you  dip  your  wings  in  azure  dye, 

When  April  began  to  paint  the  sky, 

That  was  pale  with  winter’s  stay? 

Or  were  you  hatched  from  a  bluebell  bright, 

’Neath  the  warm,  gold  breast  of  a  sunbeam  tight, 

By  the  river  one  blue  spring  day? 

O  Blue  Jay  up  in  the  maple  tree, 

A-tossing  your  saucy  head  at  me, 

With  ne’er  a  word  for  my  questioning, 

Pray,  cease  for  a  moment  your  “Ting-a-liuk,” 

And  hear  when  I  tell  you  what  I  think, — 

You  bonniest  bit  of  the  spring. 

I  think  when  the  fairies  made  the  flowers, 

To  grow  in  these  mossy  fields  of  ours, 

Periwinkles  and  violets  rare, 

There  was  left  of  the  spring’s  own  color,  blue, 

Plenty  to  fashion  a  flower  whose  hue 
Would  be  richer  than  all  and  as  fair. 

So,  putting  their  wits  together,  they 
Made  one  great  blossom  so  bright  and  gay, 

The  lily  beside  it  seemed  blurred; 

And  then  they  said,  “We  will  toss  it  in  air; 

So  many  blue  blossoms  grow  everywhere, 

Let  this  pretty  one  be  a  bird!” 

— Susan  Hartley  Sioett. 


THE  ECHO  IN  THE  HEART 

It’s  little  I  can  tell 
About  the  birds  in  books; 

And  yet  I  know  them  well, 

By  their  music  and  their  looks. 

When  May  comes  down  the  lane, 
Her  airy  lovers  throng 
To  welcome  her  with  song, 

And  follow  in  her  train; 

Each  minstrel  weaves  his  part 
In  that  wild-flowery  strain, 

And  I  know  them  all  again 
By  their  echo  in  my  heart. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Suggested  program 

1.  Song — America. 

2.  Devotional  exercises. 

3.  Governor’s  proclamation. 

4.  What  tree  planting  has  clone  for  this 

school  building  and  neighborhood. 

5.  Indiana’s  forest  reservation. 

6.  Birds  that  nest  in  our  neighborhood. 

7.  Plans  for  inducing  birds  to  visit 

trees  in  school  yard. 

8.  Material  from  this  manual. 
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AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIRDS,  THEIR  NESTS  AND  EGGS 
[Approved  March  5, 1891.  Acts  1891,  p.  113.  Burns  R.  S.  1894,  Secs.  2212-2218] 

WILD  BIRDS 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  In¬ 
diana,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  kill  any  wild  bird  other 
than  a  game  bird,  or  purchase,  offer  for  sale,  any  such  wild  bird  after  it 
has  been  killed,  or  to  destroy  the  nests  or  the  eggs  of  any  wild  bird. 

GAME  BIRDS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  following  only  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  game  birds :  The  Anatidas,  commonly  called  swans,  geese,  brant,  and 
river  and  sea  ducks ;  the  Rallidse,  commonly  known  as  rails,  coots,  mudhens, 
and  gallinules  ;  the  Limicolse,  commonly  known  as  shore  birds,  plovers,  surf 
birds,  snipe,  woodcock  and  sandpipers,  tattlers  and  curlews ;  the  Gallinae, 
commonly  known  as  wild  turkeys,  groiise,  prairie  chickens,  quail  and  pheas¬ 
ants,  all  of  which  are  not  intended  to  be  affected  by  this  act. 

PENALTY 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
fifty  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  five 
days  nor  more  than  thirty  days. 

PERMIT 

Sec.  4.  Sections  one  and  two  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  persons 
holding  a  permit  giving  the  right  to  take  birds  or  their  nests  and  eggs  for 
scientific  purposes,  as  provided  in  section  five  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Permits  may  be  granted  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Indiana 
academy  of  science  to  any  properly  accredited  person,  permitting  the  hold¬ 
er  thereof  to  collect  birds,  their  nests  or  eggs  for  strictly  scientific  purposes. 
In  order  to  obtain  such  permit  the  applicant  for  the  same  must  present  to 
said  board  written  testimonials  from  two  well-known  scientific  men  certi¬ 
fying  to  the  good  character  and  fitness  of  said  applicant  to  be  entrusted 
with  such  privilege,  and  pay  to  said  board  one  dollar  to  defray  the  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  attending  the  granting  of  such  permit,  and  must  file  with 
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said  board  a  properly  executed  bond  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars, 
signed  by  at  least  two  responsible  citizens  of  the  state  as  sureties.  The 
bond  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  state,  and  the  permit  become  void  upon  proof 
that  the  holder  of  such  permit  has  killed  any  bird,  or  taken  the  nests  or 
eggs  of  any  bird  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  named  in  this  section,  and 
shall  further  be  subject  for  each  olfense  to  the  penalties  provided  in  this 
act. 

LIMIT  OF  PERMITS 

Sec.  6.  The  permits  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  in  force  for  two  year? 
only  from  the  date  of  their  issue  and  shall  not  be  transferable. 

BIRDS  NOT  PROTECTED 

Sec.  7.  The  English  or  European  house  sparrow  ( passer  domesticus) . 
crows,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey  are  not  included  among  the  birds  pro¬ 
tected  by  this  act. 

REPEAL 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  heretofore  passed  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

EMERGENCY 

Sec.  9.  An  emergency  is  declared  to  exist  for  the  immediate  taking  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  act,  therefore  the  same  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  from  and 
after  its  passage. 
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